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Unifying Influence of Industrial Art. 


BY DR. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


[Address at Atlanta before the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education.] 


We shall get a much better system of industrial 
education in this country if the new movement can 
be kept in close alliance with our great systems of 
public schools as already established, than if we 
undertake to set up an entirely new system that 
has no part nor lot in the general education move- 
ment of our time. The special phase of this sub- 
ject of which I wish to speak is the unifying influ- 
ence which is to be exerted within the next few 
years by industrial art and by the spirit of art as it 
is to be found in our general education and also in 
our industrial education. 

We have not yet got beyond the idea that art is 
something very like millinery. When I speak of 
the tendency of our time to emphasize the art side 
of education, what I have in mind is something 
much more serious and substantial. Art is that 
part of education which lays emphasis, first, on the 
excellence of the work done, apart from any extra- 
neous consideration; and, secondly, lays emphasis 
on good taste in the product of the work. Our 
modern education has allied itself with modern sci- 
ence. That alliance is to be maintained and ex- 
tended. But it has begun to ally itself also with 
modern art, and that alliance is to be one of the 
most important in the education of the future. It 
is already so well begun that we may count on it 
with confidence in the immediate future. 

I am not forgetting that the topic has to do with 
industrial education as related to national pros- 
perity, but let it not be forgotten either that the 
markets of the world are profoundly influenced al- 
ready by the spread of popular education, and will 
be more widely influenced by popular education in 
the course of the twentieth century. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that a 
majority of the population of the civilized world 
was able to read and write and had come under the 
influence of organized schools. In the course of 
the nineteenth century a large proportion, cer- 
tainly more than three-quarters of the population 
of western Europe and America, became a literate 
population—a people who had tasted the learning 
of the schools. Now that proportion will be still 
further increased in civilized communities within 
the twentieth century. Not only science, but art, 
is to be in the schools. The markets of the world 
must respond not only to a growing demand for 
modern appliances of comfort and convenience, 
but also to a growing demand for excellence of 
finish and design. 

For forty years or more this demand for fineness 
and beauty in manufactured products has been 


steadily gaining ground. Its influence has been 
clearly manifest in the great world-expositions. 
It has become a well recognized element in inter- 
national competition. But who can tell what mo- 
mentum this demand will acquire when popular 
education shall become ten times as great a power 
in the world as it is to-day, and when the schools 
shall become, to an incalculable degree, more alive 
to artistic ideals than they are to-day! The com- 
mercial advantage in that near future will rest with 
the nation that can make the finest combination of 
science and art, the finest combination of inven- 
tive skill with beauty of design and workman- 
ship. 

Science and art will have to work together to 
this end. Inventive skill and the ideals of genuine 
art do indeed work over into each other; and each 
reinforces the other in the finer manufactures, 
where the higher grades of intelligence are already 
in demand. But the disciplines which go to make 
an educated man, all of them work together in the 
making of a high-grade artisan. Except for an 
occasional freak or a still more occasional genius, . 
our main reliance for artistic performance must be~ 
a class of workers and designers who have ideas 
focused by training and training backed up by 
ideas. Industrial training alone, and particularly 
industrial training under teachers who themselves 
have been narrowly trained and never educated, 
will utterly fail to give us that great army of pro- 
ducers in the field of the finer manufactures which 
will be needed to supply demands that have already 
begun to appear. Our industrial education must 
be carried forward in the full sweep of our great 
systems of schooling for intelligence, schooling for 
character, schooling for citizenship, if they would 
keep from falling into a petty, mechanical, unpro- 
ductive routine. 

This does not mean that there should be no dis- 
tinctive trade schools, or agricultural schools, or 
technical schools of any kind. Such schools, in- 
deed, we must have. The need for them is im- 
perative. But these special and technica! schools 
must be brought into some intimate connection 
with the general movement of public education, or 
they will fail. I am confident that they will not fail 
in the end. But they will win their success by 
bringing over into their new and difficult work of 
special training a full measure of that general in- 
telligence and insight and strength of ideals which 
has made the public schools and the public school 
teachers of our land so true a source of national 
pride and power. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. — (III. ) 


BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Boston. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL THE BEST. 


Turning now to the purely technical side of in- 
dustrial education, I believe the existing public 
school can be made the most effective agent for its 
promotion and the most economical one. On the 
side of woman’s work, especially the domestic in- 
dustry, the public school has shown what it may 
do in its departments of cooking and sewing. It 
has only to extend these to include, on the one side, 


’ more thorough study of dietetics, the study.of sani- 


tary. housekeeping, home hygiene, and laundry 
work; and, on the other side, machine sewing, 
dressmaking, embroidery, and millinery, to cover 
the needs of society more than fairly well. Why 
may not all the work now done by such schools as 
the Manhattan and Massachusetts state school for 
girls be done for the same sort of girls under pub- 
lic-school auspices? The experience of the pub- 
lic high schools ‘n preparing girls directly for vo- 
cational work in bookkeeping and stenography 
has, on the whole, been so successful as to justify 
a wide enlargement of their vocational work. 

Technical skill means knowledge of the tools of 
a trade and how to use them to the best advantage 
on the materials of the trade. Here, again, what 
the public school has done shows what it can do. 
It has taught to many boys the use of the tools of 
the cabinet-maker and the metal-worker, and it 
has shown to them the relation of drawing to these 
crafts. It has not done it for the sake of the 
crafts; it has expressly avoided all thought of the 
crafts. But this was because of the philosophy of 
education, of which I have spoken. This work 
has been done to promote general brain activity 
by stimulating the motor centres, and done for the 
sal-e of the general intelligence. It has been done 
to aid in the school work, and not to aid directly in 
the world’s work. But unconsciously,—perhaps 
unwillingly had they known it,—advocates of 
manual training have been taking a long step 
toward trade training. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The question is often asked “What is the differ- 
ence between manual training and industrial edu- 
cation?” Manual training is not industrial educa- 
tion, but is an element of it. Learning the differ- 
ence between two sorts of planes, a jack plane and 
a smoothing plane, and when to use one and whei 
the other, is the same process when done as a 
lesson in manual training in a school shop as when 
done by an apprentice to a carpenter. The ability 
to make, and read, and work from a drawing is in- 
dustrial education, whatever it is called. Manual 
training, then, so far as it goes, is industrial edu- 
cation. If there were added in school shops in- 
struction in calculation, cost of material and labor 
of articles made, as might easily be done, if as in 
the Eliot school in Jamaica Plain, under the direc- 
tion of Frank J. Leavitt, articles of commercial 
value were made and the principle of divided labor 
applied, manual training would stimulate still 
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further trade training and would be a useful step 
toward it. 

But the essential difference between manual 
training and industrial education remains. Indus- 
trial education on its technical side has for its 
motive the acquirement of skill in a particular 
trade for wage-earning purposes. The boy in 
school learns the use of the saw and plane as he 
learns the use of pen and pencil for school pu:- 
poses, and his ambition is aroused to get good 
school marks. The boy in the shop learns the use 
of the same tools,—learns to use them no better 
perhaps than the other, but he learns it, and he 
knows he is learning it, and feels he is learning it, 
so that he may become a carpenter and build 
houses and earn good money. The feeling of a 
purpose is of vast importance in any department 
and in any period of life, but never of so much im- 
portance as when it is just stirring and crystalliz- 
ing in adolescent youth. This, then, is the time 
for specific trade instruction for wage-earning 
ends. 

I said at the outset that I believed the work of 
the public school should be both modified and sup- 
plemented. I have tried to show how it might be 
modified to meet modern industrial and social con- 
ditions without changing its nature and without 
adding to its cost. For specific trade instruction 
there are needed supplementary departments of 
existing schools, or supplementary schools, per- 
haps both. In every grammar-school district ‘n 
the larger cities there are enough boys who must 
go to work early, or who want to go, and who now 
drift into comparatively unremunerative and un- 
educative employment, making a business of the 
mere chores of business, to form a class or school 
by themselves, where they might, in one year or 
two, under appropriate shop conditions of disci- 
pline and instruction, learn the elements of some 
trade or trades. This would be in the nature of a 
pre-apprenticeship of .the school in which boys 
could enter on their work as apprentices at an aid- 
vanced point as to skill and wages. I see no rea- 
son why such schools might not be made part of 
the public-school machinery ; in fact, there is every 
reason why they should be. ; 

In all rural high schools there might be, and I 
believe should be, established courses in agricul- 
ture, using land owned or leased for the purpose, 
co-operating with the ‘armers of the community. 
These courses should be the dominant ones in 
such schools. They should be broad, scientific, 
scholarly, and supremely practical. In hign 
schools of towns or cities of a single dominant in- 
dustry technical departments should be established 
in co-operation with manufacturers,—departments 
co-ordinate in dignity and scholarly spirit witi 
other departments. In large cities with more 
varied industries special polytechnic high schools 
should be established, covering such grounds as 
local needs might suggest. 

All along such lines, in my opinion, public edu- 
cation is destined to move in the near future. We 
are living in a new epoch, and social forces will, 
with us or in spite of us, shape the education of its 
youth to meet its present needs. But I do not be- 
lieve that those forces will be blind to the con- 
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tinued and perpetual needs of such work as the 
schools of the past have been and are now doing. 
While that work is not designed to add directly to 
the vocational efficiency of its students, while it 
does not consider itself responsible particularty 
for their ability to get a living, it does undertake 
to make their life worth living. 

There is some danger that over-enthusiastic 
friends of industrial education may weaken the 
faith of the people in the public schools and in their 
work. There is a class of employers who labor for 
and who are advocating industrial education, 
meaning by it the narrowest kind of trade skill, 
who would reduce all other schooling to a mimt- 
mum. These people are looking for better 
machines, not for a high type of men and women. 
Such demands are to be resisted. Nothing could 
be more mischievous. American society will 
never outgrow the need of that general intelligence 
which the schools and colleges have furnished. 

No man, however skilled in his vocation, but will 
need, and need in proportion to his skill, the re- 
fining and humanizing influences which come from 
study. The more highly developed the country 
becomes as a great industrial organization, the 
greater the earnings, the more the leisure of the 
people, the more will be the need of a love of 
books, a love of nature, a love of art, and a love of 
service which the schools are trying to foster. 

So long as the country opens its doors to the 
foreigners the schools will need to do their trans- 
forming work. The obligation imposed upon the 
president and officers in Harvard college, upon 
preceptors of academies and upon all instructors 
of youth by the Massachusetts legislature of 1789, 
to use their. best endeavors to impose upon the 
minds of children and youth committed to their 
care the principles of piety and justice and sacred 
regard for truth, love of their country, humanity 
and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and 
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frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, 
because these are the basis of republican govern- 
ment, will not be lost. 

Because the men and women are trained to earn 
more money and earn it sooner, the people of the 
United States have forced upon them a more com- 
plex and difficult task in education than has .ever 
confronted any other people. We have three 
ends to strive for: Technical skill, general intelti- 
gence, with that refinement of thought and feeling 
and of speech which goes by the name of culture, 
and a sense of civic obligation which must underlie 
all successful popular governments. The Greeks 
developed the feeling of civic obligation and re- 
fined culture to a supreme degree, but technical 
skill was possessed only by slaves. 

The technical skill of the middle ages has filled 
Europe with masterpieces of craftsmanship in its 
museums and public buildings; but there was lit- 
tle freedom, and the highest form of civic sense 
consisted in loyalty to a guild or to acity. In the 
countries of Europe which are now developing 
systems of technical instruction so rapidly, that 
combination of individual freedom with obedience 
to law, which we are trying to secure, is not a heri- 
tage and is not the mission of the school. 

It has been the mission of America to teach the 
world many lessons. If it can show the world how 
to create out of all the diverse elements of ‘ts 
population a people skilled in all the arts of indus- 
try, enjoying and appreciating the fruits of learn- 
ing, and with honesty and wisdom shaping and 
guiding their own political affairs, it will awaken 
admiration and will provoke new imitation and wiil 
put the world under new obligation. To this 
work the times are calling the people; and espe- 
cially the school people of the country. Indus- 
trial education is not to be brought in by the blow- 
ing of horns, but by the patient, wise, and co- 
operative effort of all social forces. 
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Inability to recognize the exceptional child is the chief weakness of the public 
school—R. M. Wenley, University of Michigan. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FROM THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE’S POINT OF VIEW.—(IIL.) 


BY JAMES J. STORROW, 
Chairman Boston School Board. 


There is another subject that I believe we ought 
to make a substantial advance upon; that is the 
general subject of the health of our children. It 
is only gradually as the profession of teaching 
broadens and the committees and those engaged 
in the profession feel that their profession is as 
broad as the life of a child and is interested in all 
phases of it, that we begin to put the emphasis on 
the health of the child that it is possible to put. 
One thing that I have been struck with many 
times in going into the schools of Boston is that 
for four or five hours a day we are herding our 
children into the schools and are giving them 


- 


really a vitiated atmosphere. Personally, I am 
accustomed to open windows. I am accustomed 
to sleeping out of doors, practically out of doors, 
entirely through the year, and I believe it is oge of 
the conditions of good health and efficiency. 
Many, many times I have gone into the school- 
rooms here in Boston where I felt that every addi- 
tional five minutes of time spent in that room was 
a drag on the health, a drag because of lack of 
fresh air and oxygen. I have not gone to the wia- 
dow, as I would do in my own office if it was a cold 
day, and thrown it up, becatise I have felt in the 
present somewhat unenlightened condition of the 
teaching profession on the subject of the safety of 
fresh air that it would not be acceptable. The 
teaching profession is not a medical professioa. 
Its views on health are not much in advance, so 
far as I have observed, of the general average 
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wiews of the community. It is important, how- 
ever, that they should be in advance of the aver- 
age views of the community, and the knowledge 
that you can even go toa place as cold as the 
North Pole and not necessarily catch cold is some- 
thing that should permeate the teaching force, 
and be put into practice. The fact is you are less 
‘tikely to catch cold at the North Pole than almost 
any other place in the world. The atmosphere is 
purer, and there are no germs. I have many times 
heard explorers and read statements that they 
never did have colds at the North Pole. Now, if 
the teaching profession could thoroughly grasp the 
ddea that a window thrown open, even on a cold 
day, tended much more to the health of the pupils 
than their present impression on that point, that 
on a cold day everything must be shut, and the 
vitiated air breathed by the children, it would 
make a great practical advance in the welfare of 
our children here in Boston, a great practical ad- 
vance, an enormous advance, and an advance for 
the benefit of all concerned,—and that is one of the 
advances that could be made without going to the 
legislature and trying to persuade them to graat 
4s some more money and taxing the taxpayers for 
it. That is the problem, I confess, that during my 
period of six years on the school board I have not 
seen much progress in, and I don’t know that the 
school committee has contributed anything practi- 
cal toward improvement in this particular. The 
medical knowledge of the profession of teaching 
on this point seems to me very elementary. 

Now comes the question which is before us, «f 
industrial education. I suppose you all believe, as 
I do, that there are going to be great changes in 
our school in the next ten, fifteen, or perhaps 
twenty-five years. Just what those changes will 
be, just how they are to be worked out, none of 
us can say exactly. I have the feeling very 
strongly that we must give our children, and par- 
ticularly the children who leave school at fourteen, 
something more definite, adjust them better than 
we do now to the conditions that meet them when 
they leave the school at fourteen. The adjustment, 
I believe, at present is imperfect, and I think our 
schools must change greatly in that respect. 

If we turn a young girl out of our grammar 
schools at the age of fourteen who is only capable 
of earning three dollars a week, which is about the 
fact, and we could, by a little better adjustment, 
teach that girl when she went out to earn five dol- 
jars a week, the difference in value to the commu- 
nity is not to be measured simply by that differ- 
ence in money. The actual money difference is 
not of any particular consequence, but it is of 
enormous importance what is going to happen to 
that young girl, what sort of a life she is going tu 
‘lead, what opportunities she will have to further 
advance her, as to whether the adjustment which 
we give her in the schools is a three-dollar adjust- 
ment or a five-dollar adjustment. At present the 
profession of teaching and the school committees 
‘between them are giving those girls a three-dol- 
lar adjustment to the community, and they ought 
to have a five-dollar adjustment to the community. 
That must be worked out. It is being done, not 
‘very much in the public schools, not really at all in 
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the public schools, but there are a number of in- 
dustrial schools now supported privately. There 
is one in Boston I know;; there is a successful one 
in New York, which is taking up that work where 
the school leaves it off. It is taking the three-dol- 
lar adjustment and making it into a five-dollar ad- 
justment by a year’s work. But we cannot depend 
on privately supported schools to perform that 
task. They can merely experiment with it, per- 
haps give us.a demonstration,—and I think fro:n 
that point of view their work is of great impor- 
tance. But the thing is too big to be done in any 
way except as a matter of great public enterprise, 
backed and supported by the taxpayers,—and we 
cannot get at it too quickly. 

The next step I would like to see in Boston in 
that regard would be a voluntary year after the 
fourteenth year turned directly onto that effort to 
make a weekly wage-earning power of three dol- 
lars into a weekly wage-earning power of five dol- 
lars. 

When that step is taken, if it is, it is going to be 
very difficult. There are going to be many practi- 
cal difficulties. The profession of teaching is not 
especially adapted, as it has been taught, to make 
that adjustment, to carry on that work. That is 


one reason, perhaps, that it is not done. That has 
not been the function of the school. Our profes- 
sion has not been taught how to do that. It really, 


perhaps, does not know how to do it, and that is 
one of the difficulties of the problem. But when 
that is undertaken the profession of teaching must 
not do what it sometimes does, sit in a closet and 
work out theoretically what should be done to 
accomplish that end. That is rather the tendency 
of an intellectual profession like teaching, to work 
problems out by means of their own intellectuality. 
Well, that is good, but it is not so much the 
modern method. In working out anything experi- 
mentation is the thing. Experiments should be 
made. There is a successful school in New York 
which is doing that. We have one in Boston, and 
I suppose there is one in other cities. The actual 
experience over a series of years of those schools 
is worth vastly more than any theorizing we caa 
do on the subject. 

A member of the school committee stands in a 
relation between the profession of teaching, which 
always sees good purposes for which more money 
can be spent, and the community, which feels that 
it is submitting to a very heavy burden ai.d making 
very generous contributions to the support of the 
schools. I have often been told during my few 
years of service here: “Well, that is all the com- 
munity can afford to spend on the schools; that is 
all they can possibly afford to pay.” My own view 
of that I presume is not different from yours.  [ 
don’t think there is any living man who has yet as- 
certained what a community can afford to pay for 
its schools. There is no doubt that there is a 
limit which the community can afford to pay for its 
schools as they are conducted to-day. I am not 
criticising them, but I simply mean that they are 
not perfect. I dare say this commynity is paying 
all it can afford, with a view to its general welfare, 
to-day for its schools, but if we can, for example, 
add that year of training onto the fourteen years 
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of the grammar school now and render our young 
people more industrially efficient, and taking into 
consideration the moral questions that are involved 
in the difference between a living wage and a wage 
which is not a living wage, if by a year’s training 
we can teach a young woman who has a tendency 
to stick with three dollars to start with five, and 
go to ten, fifteen, and twenty, which is one of the 
results of the year’s training, perhaps the most im- 
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portant one, what can the community afford to. 
pay for that? I don’t know. I don’t think there 
is anybody. here that does. It is no tax on the 
community as a whole to contribute a substantial 
sum for that purpose, so I don’t think anybody can 
say just what a community can afford to pay for 
schools and what it cannot. It depends, like most 
other questions in this life, on what they are get- 
ting for the money. 
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Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight, 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 
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HARVARD IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

[On the evening before the famous Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game, November 21, 1908, in Providence, at the first 
annual convention of Harvard Clubs of New England, 
before two hundred alumni, President Eliot delivered 
the following highly significant address.] 

To-night I want to talk to you in a practical 
spirit about Harvard in New England, because the 
conditions which surround Harvard have changed 
so profoundly since I became president, and the 
situation of Harvard and her sister universities has 
changed so profoundly. The situation of Harvard 
University has changed very much in regard to its 
preparation from other institutions of higher edu- 
cation in our country. Harvard is now much 
more isolated than it ever was before in certain 
quite important respects. For instance, with Yaie 
and a few other Eastern endowed institutions, it 
maintains examinations for admission. We re- 
quire more for admission and we admit only on ex- 
amination. 

Then, Harvard is, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, the only university in the country which 
will not court a single course of instruction toward 
two degrees. For instance, the law school of 
Harvard received an application two or three years 
ago of more than twenty colleges in the middle 
West which wanted to count by arrangement a 
year in the Harvard law school for their A. B. de- 
gree. This process is going on all over our coun- 
try. Harvard University is the only university iu 
the country which declares to-day that its law 
faculty refuses to make that arrangement with 
more than twenty colleges of the middle West, 
sacrificing, of course, the resort thither of a con- 
siderable number of men, many of whom would 
have been men of promise. Here is a somewhat 
serious situation, gentlemen, because it is not at 
all probable that the process will be confined to 
one year. 

Now, under the conditions of change, Harvard 
is experiencing a stationary condition as regards 


—‘‘*Every Day is a New Beginning.’” 





numbers. We don’t shut our eyes to the fact that 
the conditions under which Harvard College is re- 
cruiting are difficult and for the reasons that I have 
given. Right here in New England we want your 
influence with the schools in your neighborhood 
and with the families in your neighborhood to di- 
rect upon Harvard College the most ambitious 
and most promising boys. 

We want you to take hold vigorously to meet 
certain popular objections to Harvard College 
much fostered by the adverse comments of ill-in- 
formed persons. One of them is that Harvard 
College is too large, that the individual does not 
get attention there. Now, I was in Harvard Col- 
lege when it was very small. There were about 
240 of us, and I say there is infinitely more atten- 
tion to the individual now than then. And then 
one often hears that the social progress of an indi- 
vidual in a large college cannot be as satisfacto-y 
as ina small college. I say there is not the slight- 
est difference between the large college and the 
small college in regard to the number of friends 
that a man may form. The only difference is that 
in a large college a single man has a greater choize 
of friends. 

Again, it has become common in these later 
days for masters of schools to say to their boys: 
“We cannot fit: you for Harvard College. You 
are not upto it. You had better go to some other, 
the college where I graduated, for instance.” 
Now, we want you to stem that tide of advice. 
We are now paying less attention to quantity and 
more to the quality of the work, so, the question 
we would like to have you ask about a boy is, 
whether he can do good work in some line. 

We want the ambitious, capable boys, whether 
the school undertakes to fit them for Harvard Col- 
lege or not, provided that they pass the examina- 
tions of first-rate quality in some subject. That is 
the real test of fitness to go into Harvard College, 
and in our admission we propose to recognize the 
quality in the boy which enables him to show ex- 
cellence, not in all the fields, but in some of the 
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fields. You perceive that this desire on the part 
of the university means that we want to keep Har- 
vard University thoroughly democratic. We don't 
‘want to become the resort chiefly of sons of weil- 
to-do families. We should like to have you tell 
any promising boys in your neighborhood who 
are thinking of going to college that if they are 
poor there is not a single institution in the country 
where the poor boy can do as well as he can at 
Harvard University; not one. There is no place 
in our country, of higher education, where there is 
accessible so great a mass of profitable employ- 
ment for the student as he goes through college, 
and there is no place where the funds given by 
benefactors of two centuries and three-quarters 
are so ample as they are in Harvard College for 
aiding promising students. 

We propose to rely for the future of the uni- 
versity on two or three principles. First, that 
Harvard University is the most difficult institution 
of learning in the country to get into. That we 
propose to hold to as a profitable principle. Sec- 
ondly, we don’t propose to have any institution in 
the country harder to stay in. The standard of 
graduation we propose to keep high, so that we 
shall be able to tell our graduates to go out into 
the world to the work of the world with as good 
and severe a training as can be found in the coun- 
try. You may observe during the next ten oz 
twenty years a diminution in the number of stu- 
dents in Harvard University; we are prepared for 
that. We are going to maintain our entire sta% 
as it is, if there is a diminution in the number of 
students. 

There is another service, gentlemen, which wz 
expect all of you to render to the university. It is 
a service which gives a place to education from the 
honorable careers of its graduates, influential ca- 
reers of the men who were trained there, honor- 
able careers. 
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THE ROMAN METHOD. 
BY S. I. LEX. 





Said Caius Julius Caesar to Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, one heavenly day as they were quietly 
meandering through the beautiful green fields of 
Elysium: “Have you heard how the wise people of 
the twentieth century, in the supra convexa, tht 
part of it called in the classic tongue Americi, 
U. S., are exercising their vocal organs over 
the pronunciation of that delightful, classic 
old lingua with which I recorded those illustrious 
campaigns of the Gallic wars in the B. C. of time, 
when the barbarians always surrendered to J. C., 
and Titus Labienus was my right-hand man? 
‘That language as melifluous as the rippling surface 
of the beautiful Eridanus as it murmurs to the sea? 
That elegant speech with which you shriveled the 
nefarious schemes of the wily Catiline, and cause: 
them to wither like the sere and yellow leaf in the 
autumn of the year, and also expressed your satis- 
faction at the heroic and patriotic (?) deed of 
Brutus and Cassius on the ides of March, A. U. C. 
709?” 

“Td non audivi, quid est?’ Cicero respondir. 
“Bene est,” Caesar inquit, “ne mihi credas, but | 
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was listening at the new wireless phone the other 
day, and discovered sounds of speech the most pe- 
culiar of anything ever caused by the vibratory 
method. After patiently listening for the space of 
two hours, I managed to patch the undulations to- 
gether, and made out ‘Ah-mare-e-kah.’ I then 
discovered that it was the Princeps of one of their 
great schools of learning, who was referring to my 
maximas res gestas, and he spoke of some ancient 
dignitary, whom he called ‘Kuy-sah,’ and of an- 
other, whom he designated as ‘Kick-her-O.’ He 
talked and I listened, but per deos immortales I 
know not whether the language was that of the 
people called Chocktaws, or the lingua of that saf- 
fron-colored people of the North who are called 
‘heathen Chinee.’ Quid opinaris,” said Caesar. 
“Id habeo,” replied Cicero. “Those enterprising 
people of the novus mundus think they have dis- 
covered the articulation of our vocal utterances, 
which have ceased to move the human tympanum 
for centuries upon centuries, and they are pretend- 
ing to imitate in sound my speeches, delivered 
from the rostrum of the old Forum, and in, what 
was once, orbis terrae sanctissimo gravissimoque 
consilio.” “Nonne ita dicis?’ remarked Caesar. 
And then they both sat down upon a mossy bank; 
and, covering their spirit faces with their shadowy 
hands, they wept. 

And whenever we take a common-sense view of 
the “so-called Roman method” of pronouncing a 
language, whose vocal utterances have been silent 
for centuries past, and will never again be heard 
by human ears, we can but feel deepest sympathy 
for the noblest Romans of them all. Have we be- 
come so accustomed to the fashion of things, and 
does the importation of things from foreign coun- 
tries so tickle our fancy, that we are willing to sac- 
rifice anything and everything to the Moloch of 
fashion? 

We have instructed pupils through a long ex- 
perience in classic Latin; we have used both the 
“English” and the so-called “Roman method” of 
pronouncing the words of the language, and can 
testify to the merits of both systems, though we 
may not be able to convince a single reader of the 
folly of adopting a foreign fad into our American 
schools, and the folly of laying an added burden 
upon American pupils who speak the English lan- 
guage. 

Rome was a borrower and an imitator of other 
peoples, hence in independent thinking and intel- 
lectual stature she never excelled the peoples she 
was so fond of aping. A copyist seldom excels as 
an originator. 

Again, the popular magazines and other peri- 
odicals of the times are filled with articles ably and 
intelligently written about the arduous labor of 
children in factories and mines; and clergymen of 
all denominations are invited to discuss in their re- 
spective pulpits this important feature of our civi- 
lization, in order to arouse the public conscience to 
a sense of responsibility in alleviating such condi- 
tions for the future good of the body politic. But 
whose voice is raised against the unnecessary 
mental burdens laid upon the children in onr 
schools, though the curriculum has been “en- 
riched” to full satiety, and we are in danger of be- 
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coming, not only superficial in our mental attain- 
ments, but also mental dyspeptics as well, instead 
of robust intellectuals? 

What say the authors of our Standard Latin 
Grammars on this subject? “The Roman metho 
is, at least, an approximation to the ancient pro- 
nunciation of Latin!’ And again, “The pro- 
nunciation of Latin is different in different coun- 
tries!” Why should we set “approximations” be- 
fore our pupils as the genuine article, and teach 
them that thus did Cicero and Caesar, Virgil and 
Horace pronounce their mother tongue, when it is 
only “approximating” it, how nearly no one seems 
to know? And why, even were it the exact 
enunciation of the great orator himself, is the pr>- 
nunciation of classic Latin “different in different 
countries’? Is it not because each nationality pre- 
fers to follow the analogy of its own language, the 
German his, the Italian his, and others theirs? If 
it is an advantage for the German or the Italian to 
pronounce classic Latin according to the sounds 
employed in his own tongue, why should not the 
English-speaking pupil derive as much_ benefit 
from the study of Latin by pronouncing the Latin 
according to the sounds of his language? Unless 
we are misiiformed, Oxford and Cambridge, lead- 
ing institutions of the world, follow the English 
method of pronouncing classic Latin. We boast 
of our inventions and progress as foremost on the 
globe. Why then should we force our children to 
adopt a Latin pronunciation that is tabooed in 
every court room of the United States, where the 
college-bred lawyer learns to forget it as soon as 
he may? Why burden our children with a “jar- 
gon” which affords no educational profit to the 
living, and surely is of no memorial value to the 
dead? It is a self-evident fact that the “so-called 
Roman method” adds one hundred per cent. to the 
mental effort of the average pupil in his attempt to 
learn the forms of classic Latin, besides oblitera:- 
ing from his mental vision the similarity of deriva- 
tives in his own language, which owes to the old 
Latin a multitude of words in common use, to say 
nothing of orthography. And it is patent to any 
observer that this method of pronunciation is hav- 
ing its effect upon the correct pronunciation of 
English. The study of English is conceded to be 
one of the best mediums extant through which to 
gain a better knowledge of the English language. 
But the “Roman method” eliminates the very ad- 
vantage for which the student engages in its study. 
When a pupil writes “mayor” for the comparativ2 
of “magnus,” and when asked to give the deriva- 
tive of “fama,” gives “farmer” in response to the 
“Roman method,” but quickly answers, “fame,” in 
reply to the English pronunciation, the advantage 
is evident, at least, from the pupil’s standing 
ground. 

Uniformity is claimed as a great reason why we 
should adopt and cling to this fad in our Americaa 
schools; and yet among the noble legion of in- 
structors in classic Latin how many themselves 
pronounce Latin by the “Roman method” co-- 
rectly even according to the rules laid down in the 
standard grammars? For many have _ been 
known to confess their own ignorance of vowel 
quantity in this vaunted “Roman method,” and 
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their despair of ever being able to master it per- 
fectly. 

As lovers of our own country, as lovers of our 
own language, the richest and best language on 
the globe we inhabit, let us rise in our intellectual 
independence, and throw off this foreign yoke, and 
be no longer “slaves to a horde of petty tyrants.” 
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T dE ESTABLISHMENT OF TRADE SCHOOLS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following letter was addressed to Mr. Mar- 
tin over three years ago, when he was the secretary 
of the first, or Douglas, Commission of Industrial 
Education. It is published at this time at the re- 
quest of prominent educators, and with the con- 
sent of both Mr. Martin and Mr. Baldwin. 

The latter, however, suggests that it is only fair 
to explain that, in advocating the trade school, he 
did not contemplate the displacing of the present 
high schools by trade schools, but the establish- 
ment of a new type of school which might make a 
place for itself, but in any event would perform its 
greatest service by helping to bring about de- 
sirable modifications in the high schools now ia 
existence. 

Hyannis, Mass., October 17, 1905. 
George H. Martin, 
State Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In accordance with your request I 
am glad to submit to you a few ideas which have oc- 
curred to me in connection with the establishment of 
trade schools, 

1. I believe that the committee is wise in thoroughly 
investigating conditions and listening to suggestions be- 
fore formulating a policy. ; 

2. It would seem to be desirable to have a perma- 
nent committee to continue investigations and to keep 
up a campaign of education for some years to come. 

3. When a plan of work is inaugurated it should be 
a tentative plan and one which can be easily re- 
adjusted to meet varying conditions. It should not be 
a copy of any plan which has been found good in Europe, 
but from the first and continually it should be unfold- 
ing in accordance with the needs of the children whom 
we desire to serve as these needs become very evident. 

4. The plan should not demand the expenditure of a 
large amount of money for the first cost of equipment 
nor for the annual running expenses, as this would 
antagonize the taxpayers and deprive the children of 
very valuable training which comes from helping to pro- 
vide themselves with equipment. 

5. The work should be practical, having the atmos- 
phere of the shop rather than that of the library. 

6. The aim should be to prepare everyday workers 
for good citizenship and not to provide mere leaders, thus 
duplicating the work now being done by the 
training high schools and technical schools. 

7. The work should be of such a nature as to win 
from the first the support of the ordinary citizen, with- 
out whose support any plan for this kind of work is 
doomed to failure. 

8. The children should from the first be given some 
productive work. 

9. They should be allowed to work at one thing long 
enough so that they may do it well and get the joy, 
self-respect, and experience which comes with the con- 
sciousness of the ability to do something which is of 
real value in the world. 


manual 
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10. The children should receive some compensation 
for their work, the amount depending upon the value of 
the work accomplished. 


A PLAN FOR AN INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following plan seems to me to be feasible for 
adoption in the near future:— 

1. I would like to see the state of Massachusetts es- 
tablish a school in the country adapted to the needs of 
the children of the country. 

2. It should receive children of high school age from 
the town in which it is located and from neighboring 
towns. 

8. It should teach boys and girls how to make a suc- 
cess of farming, gardening, fruit-growing, and poultry- 
raising in Massachusetts. This industrial training 
should be supplemented by such training in science, 
literature, and sociology as the ordinary farmer needs. 

4. The school should start on a large tract of aban- 
doned farm land. 

5. The improvement of land, construction of build- 
ings, ete., should be by the students. 

6. The school should from the first be in close touch 
with the community, both giving and receiving sugges- 
tions and encouragement. 

Some of the reasons why such a plan as the above 
seems to me a govud one with which to start this move- 
ment are as follows:— 

1. The need for such work exists in the country as 
well as in the city. 

2. Such a plan will not meet with opposition on the 
part of labor leaders. 

3. It would not be an expensive experiment. 

4. It would serve as a pattern for the various towns 
of the state. 

5. Towns desiring to follow this example might be 
granted state aid for the maintenance of similar schools. 

6. If the plan works out satisfactorily it will be easy 
to modify it and adapt it to the needs of one manufac- 
turing city. 

7. Time will be given for the careful study of the 
problem and for the conversion of labor leaders to the 
trade school idea. 

8. Such a school would be full of valuable sugges- 
tions for public schools, of grammar grades, and high 
schools. 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) W. A. Baldwin. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 

But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it too? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 

* For a wish or a whim— 

For bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live; every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt— 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then we’ll talk of the life that he led— 
Never mind how he died. 
Ernest Crosby. 
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ELECTION DAY AWAY FROM HOME. 
[An ass wbly talk at the Western State Normal school. 


In our American system voting is bound up with lo- 
eality—the old place element determines whether one 
shall have an opportunity to take part in registration 
and in voting. A change of residence, unless planned 
long in advance, means a loss for a time of this partici- 
pation. Michigan has more than some other states 
taken pains to protect itself against the immigrant. I 
recall the dismay with which I received President An- 
gell’s answer to my inquiry about my citizenship when 
I came to the university in 1890, and also the smile he 
gave me when, after I was assured that I could not 
gain citizenship in the state while attending the univer- 
sity, I complained of the unfairness of making a resi- 
dence in the university in this case like in one result to 
a term at the state penitentiary. 

A recent writer has stated that the tasks of the nine- 
teenth century were the establishment of political liberty 
through representative government and the creation of 
an economic system on the basis of modern production 
and transportation. Like many other tasks of the 
nineteenth century this carries over into the twentieth 
and has its roots in centuries long past. When one 
takes this long view of these problems, never more at 
the focus of consciousness than on this election day, he 
is impressed by the extent to which we have been in- 
debted for progress to the emigrant, the immigrant, the 
borrower, and the returner home. Those of you who are 
concerned in the study of the history of education recall 
how the spirit of initiative and the forward look took 
form in the Greeks as it never had before, but one of 
the greatest assets of this people was its ability to bor- 
row from the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and other 
neighbors.. The bible of the Greeks was a record of a 
great going out to Troy and the return therefrom of 
that crafty taker of collections, Odysseus. 

From this time on there is a steady advance in the 
organization ‘of our social, political, industrial life, but 
always there must be account taken of the method just 
spoken of—from Greece to Rome, from Rome to the 
Barbarians, a long loop across to England, from England 
and France after enough had been done to gather suffi- 
cient strength to pass the ocean to America, until, as 
Whitman puts it in his verses, we are “Facing west from 
California’s shores.” In these he pictures this prcces- 
sion and asks:— 

‘Where is it that we started for so long ago, 
And why is it still unfound?” 

But the flow—the circulation—is not allone way. The 
American Revolution influenced the French, and France 
set fire to Europe. This return wave reached Italy in 
the last century and started Greece anew upon the path. 
One must have been near to Russia to feel the 
throes she is enduring, and the present struggles in the 
Balkan countries are but the stirring brought about by 
the great emigrant ideas which have returned home and 
insist that the impedimenta of life must be valued in so 
far as they meet present needs and not because they 
once worked well. 

This is no new story, yet its meaning increases with 
every generation. Man learns to value rightly his bag- 
gage of possessions, physical and psychical, when he 
must sort it out before starting to meet the difficulties of 
life in a far country, and when he journeys back again 
with the experience his emigration has given to him. 

It is this that gives the central value to the custom of 
going away from home to attend school. It is this that 
makes your life here on this third of November an im- 
portant factor in the progress the day is marking. The 
individual student is failing of a great opportunity if his 

life in the normal school is not “a facing west from Cali- 
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We reproduce from Judge of New York, the 
best of illustrated weeklies, edited and managed by 
Mr. Sleicher, an illustration that should be seen by 
every father, mother, and teacher who is everlast- 
ingly don’ting the children. It is eloquent. 
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EXPERT APPRECIATION. 


A letter from W. G. Swank, M. D., of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., chairman of the county board of 
health, has this to say which makes an editor take 
courage. Dr. Swank has read practically every- 
thing that has been written on this subject, and 

speaks from a wide | 

c knowledge of the 
“DON'T field :— 

60 m THE PARLOR” “Crawfordsville, Ind., 

“October 19, 1908. 

“DONT | “My dear Dr. Win- 
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ELECTION DAY AWAY FROM HOME. 


{ Continued from page 710.] 


fornia’s shores, and if he does not ask himself at 
times :— 
“Where is it that we started for so tong ago, 
And why is it still unfound?’” 

The fact that we often decide wrongly what to keep and 
what to let go only adds to our responsibility. Progress 
lies along this path, but it is not made for us—we must 
make it as we go. One of the great wastes that this 
pioneer youth causes is in throwing aside with impa- 
tience, not only what hampers him, but also many re- 
sources that he really needs—customs that have come 
down from his Dutch, Irish, German ancestors. The 
child is fmpatient of his immigrant parents. Like the 
pioneers who wasted our forests, his children will seek 
long to gain again what he threw away. It was this ten- 
dency of children to make changes in what the parents 
were accustomed to that led to the first organization of 
the school, that by it society might protect itself against 
the individual. The school to-day still seeks more to 
conserve what we already have than to “prove all th! 3s 
and hold fast that which is good.” However, it is be- 
coming a tool of progress—the ideals and the practice 
of our institutions for training teachers were never on 
so high a plane as they are to-day. Without us our 
schools, our country will advance, but not as they can 
with our help. Our work, our country calls for all our 
resources—all the treasures that have come to us 
through experience—the religion, the culture that seems 
so naturally to keep apart in water-tight compartments 

all these to carry over the one into the other that we 
may, as the Greek youth promised on his election day, 
transmit our fatherland not less but greater than it was 
transmitted to us. 

Frank A. Manny, 
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condensed 
into such a_ short 
article. No_ better 
things were ever 
said, I venture, on the subject in so few words 
than in these lines:— 

“What does it signify that methods of instruc- 
tion have been modern and the principles of teach- 
ing sound if the mind that could profit therefrom is 
given over to a body whose mission is soon to 
end? 

“Ts there any conceivable function of the school 
greater than to fortify the body against annihila- 
tion at the hand of an insidious enemy? 

“*Putting new wine into old bottles is the height 
of wisdom in comparison with the fatal neglect of 
the body for the sake of a scientific quickening of 
the mind that is soon to cease all human activity. 

“*A teacher or superintendent who will deliber- 
ately say that the disciplinary value of any subject 
now taught is greater than that which could be 
gained from teaching about tuberculosis is wanting 
in knowledge of educational values.’ 

“The following paragraphs are three gems :— 

“One of the best tests of the value of anything 
taught is the extent to which it is taken home by 
the children. Give a fantastic explanation of some 
process in percentage, and it dies with the teach- 
ing, but give some really valuable information and 
it is told in the home and talked over in the store 
and stables. 

““No information has more of genuine projec- 
tive force than that which pertains to the promo- 
tion of health and the prolongation of life. Every- 
thing that is known, and as soon as it is known, 
should be instilled into the minds of the teachers 
in the best way, and by them injected into the com- 
munity. 

“Tf the teacher and pupils in the grades are so 
overworked that there is not time to save human 
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Here is the clue to why we must use “marking” in our 
educational system. Having inherited the conception 
that education means “the assimilation of knowledge,’ 
we must have some, means of checking off the amount 
of knowledge assimilated 1M otaee 20 aetdanike when 
the child “ts"renty-tor-“profrotion-_Hed—it- been our 
forty Hat @ ia \m ieheritgd, Gag conception (het qdupation 
meant “the acquisitian,.of, experience,} jany “promotion” 
would have been out of the question, therefore no ex- 
Vase Pl! “iting? Aatemod Up tone astro} 

II. 

“Prometiow’” begins . at the , kinflergarten,,and ends 
only at the close of & eourse in the professional, school; 
‘markingy,, therefore must also begin, at, the kindergar- 
ten, and continue through the whole range of our educ¢a- 
tienal.system up to, the end. of, the, prefessional school, 

III. 

AM; ‘marks’ awe given,to, indicate the degree of, ap- 
proval, assigned by the;teacher,to sueh knowledge as the 
child may; haye succeeded in assimilating and, reproduc- 
ing ok-dlemgad. Whatever means, may, be, empleyed, te 
express; this degree of,.approval,, must,.be,.classified ; as 
‘taarkjnge’’; besides the conventional yumerigal or litera 
‘marks,'> other forms, prevail, such as,diplomas, college 
degrees. gifts of books. or, money, various kinds ef prizes, 
specitl privileges, , granted, permission, for, example .to 
take, part iy interscholastic athletic, contests, 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


A Happy New Year to the public school idea! It 
is to be attacked worse than in any recent year, but 
it will not be harmed. At least one eminent uni- 
versity president will say everything against the 
public schools that his fertile mind can invent. 
Some of the popular magazines will employ writers 
to scandalize the public schools, and some frienc's 
of industrial education will attempt to undermine 
the faith of the public in public schools; but be un- 
moved by any of these things. The public school 
will be more secure in the public confidence Janu- 
ary, 1910; than it is to-day. 

A Happy New Year to the pupils! It will be a 
glorious year for the abused boy who is out of step, 
for the cripples, for the hard of hearing, for those 
with imperfect eyes, for those who dislike too 
much bookishness, for those who are bored by the 
schools, for those who have ambitions. It is to be 
a year in which the school will get nearer to the 
child in a pleasanter and more helpful way. 

A Happy New Year to the teacher! There is to 
be material progress, the country over, in advanc- 
ing salaries, in establishing tenure, in promoting; 
pensions, in eliminating from the regular grades 
the defectives, the delinquents, waywards, and de- 
pendents. It will be a year of upward tendencies, 
of brightening prospects. 

Here’s ho; ng that to you, teachers, personally, 
the most possible of all that is good will come in 
school and out. A very Happy New Year! 
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THE BRIGHT-PATCHEN INCIDENT. 


Correct as the merit idea is as an ideal, we have 
always trembled at the liability to injustice. The 
fallibility of officials has always stared us in the face 
when it has come to a question of putting it in 
practice. Chicago has had an experiment which 
will be a nightmare to the merit system for a long 
time to come, and is liable to stay its progress. 

Chicago stakes everything on the official mark- 
ings of a teacher’s standing. 

On November 9 the following letter was sent 
to Miss Alice M. Patchen, a teacher in the Bass 
school :— 

“Dear madam: You are hereby notified that 
your average efhciency mark for the year 1907-8, 
as reported by the principal and adjusted by the 
board of district superintendents, is below 80 per 
cent. Sincerely, 

“E. G. Cooley, 
“Superintendent of schools.” 

iiere was nothing for Miss Patchen to do but 
accept the situation and stand aside from the line 
of promotion and salary increase. But Chicago 
is not like most cities. The teachers are not 
easily side-tracked in this way. Miss Patchen had 
the great body of teachers back of her, provided 
she objected, and she did object. 

Of course the superintendent knew nothing of 
the case individually. ‘he principal’s report and 
the board of supervisors’ action on his report 
were the authority for his notice, and the board of 
supervisors acted solely upon the advice of 
Orville I. Bright, who was in charge of that dis- 
trict. 

Miss Patchen “got after” Principal Fulton B. 
Ormsby, whom the superintendent said had taken 
the initiative. In a month’s time he wrote Miss 
Patchen as follows:— 

“My dear Miss Patchen: I have more than once 
expressed to you my high appreciation of what 
you have done with your children, and would be 
glad to again express my appreciation of your 
work. If there has been an error somewhere (and | 
cannot but feel that there has been), the matter 
should not disturb our kindly relations. If there 
has been no error, and the statement you received 
from the office is the result of the district superin- 
tendent’s low mark, please see the district super 
intendent who did the marking, and do not blame 
me, because I have treated you justly and fairly in 
marking you—a statement which I can prove to 
the satisfaction of any fair-minded person. 

‘ F. B. Ormsby, 
“Principal.” 

This showed conclusively that there had been a 
mistake in inserting “principal” in the superintend- 
ent’s letter. 

Mr. Ormsby’s letter was written on December 5, 
and on December 6 District Superintendent Or- 
ville T. Bright wrote of the unaccountable mistake 
as follows :— 

“My dear Miss Patchen: After looking the mat 
ter over as carefully as possible, I am unable to ac- 
count clearly for my error in allowing a low mark 
to be entered for your work. I now have this to 
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say: It was my error, and nothing else, and I shall 
correct it if possible. Il was much pleased with 
your work on my recent visit. I shall have the 
record changed, if possible. It cannot affect your 
interests in any material way in éeny case. Of 
course | regret that my own error should have 
been the cause of discomfort to you. 
“Yours truly, 
' “Orville T. Bright.” 

In a subsequent letter to Miss Patchen Mr. 
Bright assured the teacher that the error in her 
marking would be rectified. 

When the superintendent was told by Mr. 
Bright of his mistake in the marking, he told Mr. 
Bright to change the entry in the superintendent’s 
books as well as in his own. 

We have no suspicion that the superintendent 
knew aught of Miss Patchen, or that he had any 
part in it other than the recording of a fact in his 
official letter to her. Of course he supposed the 
principal had taken the initiative, and so stated in 
the formal letter. 

How many women would have fought the mat- 
ter for a month, as did Miss Patchen? 

Lut it is the system that has lost out. Think of 
putting a teacher with whose work the principal 
and district superintendent were especially pleased 
in jeopardy because the pleased district superin- 
tendent made an entry for which he can in no wise 
account! 

What a system! The superintendent acts on 
the verdict of the board of supervisors! The 
board of supervisors acts upon the report of one 
man! He is supposed to act in conjunction with 
the principal, but he didn’t. He carelessly made 
an entry, and he says: “It was my error and noth- 
ing else”! 

Reports and apologies are of slight value in such 
a case. 

The millennium of merit is along way off when a 
teacher's reputation is liable to such an experi- 
ence. 
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THE CHILD’S UNFOLDING. 


Luther Burbank does well when he speaks of the 
child as a human plant. 

A plant’s germination is an unfolding. 

The germ, the leaf bud, the flower bud unfolds, 
or ‘unrolls. 

When unfolding or unrolling it must not be 
meddled with. No hand is sufficiently gentle, 
tender, or sympathetic to be permitted to open 
it never so quietly. As though to make human 
interference impossible the germ is cosily nestled 
away from external friends and foes. 

The leaf bud and flower bud unfold from within, 
so that no exterior influence can disturb. All that 
germ or bud asks is for seasonable conditions, for 
appropriate temperature and moisture. 

All this is equally true of human unfolding, 
physically, intellectually, socially, industrially, re- 
ligiously, morally. 

There is no phase of a child’s power and poise, 
culture and character, that does not have its period 
of unfolding, a period in which he is to be carefully 
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protected from all external forces and interests, be 
they friendly or unfriendly. 

We know how futile is any attempt to interfere 
with the unfolding of an infant’s first appreciation 
of words, or with the unfolding of his power to 
utter his first words, but we do not appreciate that 
there is an unfolding as distinct in every phase of 
the child’s power and activity. 

The time to speak and act with a boy is of the 
utmost significance. One of the crimes of the 
school and home is the tendency to speak and act 
when teacher and parent feel like it. An out-last- 
night father, or a head-ache-to-day teacher, or a 
scrap-with-the-husband-this-morning mother, has 
sent many a boy to perdition in both time and 
eternity. 

If it were possible for those who are responsi- 
ble for the training of boys to be made to forget 
what they feel like doing and study what the boy 
needs to have done, it would reduce the crop of 
rascals beyond expression. 

What the boy needs depends upon his age more 
than upon any other one thing. A county super- 
intendent in the corn belt, a man raised on a big 
corn farm in a town that knew only corn, moved to 
the county seat when he was elected superintend- 
ent. He took to himself a wife and bought a 
place. 

“Let’s have peas all the season,” said the bride. 

“Sure thing,’ said the groom, who bought a 
variety of peas, and planted a row each week for 
six weeks, only to discover that only one row was 
of much value, and that four of them were wholly 
valueless. ‘I learned then,” he says, “that it was 
of no use to plant a variety of peas except when 
that variety of peas wished to be planted.” 

But teachers, preachers, and parents are slow to 
learn that lesson as to planting disciplinary meas- 
ures in a boy’s life. 





INDIANA. 


The notable success of the Indiana, Association 
this year was due to President George W. Benton of 
Indianapolis, Secretary J.B. Peavey of Anderson, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee W. H. 
Sanders of Bloomington. It was a grand success 
in numbers, in spirit, and in eloquence. The wel- 
come on every occasion to State Superintendent- 
Elect Robert J. Aley was the feature of the ses- 
The minority party does not always nomi- 
nate an educator of distinction as in this case, and 
it is cause for even national congratulation that on 
the first occasion in many years in which the party 
has elected state officers it had one of the noblest 
educational leaders of the country as its candidate 
for state superintendent. He was in no sense an- 
tagonistic to the out-going superintendent, F. A. 
Cotton, who was not a candidate for re-election, 
or to Lawrence McTurnan, who was the candidate 
of the majority party. There is, therefore, no jar 
in the incoming of Dr. Aley, who is distinctly 
scholastic, and will stand for a strictly professional 
administration. The State Association made its 
purpose to support his administration most clear. 
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A YEAR OF CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


{ Continued from page 713. } 


acted. There was a majority of one vote in the House 
and one in the Senate for the new law, but it was ap- 
proved. The age limit is raised to fourteen for both 
sexes, and effective provisions are made for the issuing 
of employment certificates, for proper safety appliances 
and sanitary measures and effective factory inspection. 

During the four years of the existence of the National 
Child Labor Committee, it has contributed more or less 
directly to successful campaigns in thirty-five states, 
most of these states amending their child-labor laws in 
the right direction, but several of them passing such 
legislation for the first time. There remain now but 
the two states of Oklahoma and Nevada without a child 
labor law. Only seven states remain with the twelve- 
year age limit: Maryland, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas, the latter 
state having an age limit of sixteen for mines. North 
Carolina has an age limit of thirteen. The standard 
age limit for this country and Europe is fourteen years. 
This should be raised to at least sixteen for night work, 
and, by way of putting a premium on education, to six- 
teen for illiterate children. Two of the states, Georgia 
and South Carolina, allow children under twelve years 
of age to work in factories, if the children of dependent 
parents, Georgia fixing the age for such children at ten 
years and South Carolina making no limit at all. Two 
states, Georgia and North Carolina, still allow the sixty- 
six-hour week in factories, which, with the custom of 
giving a half-holiday on Saturday, means a twelve-hour 
day for the first five working days of the week. Ina 
great many of the states defective laws allow the em- 
ployment of thousands of children who are really under 
the legal age. In all the cotton manufacturing states 
the longer hours prevail for children, from Massachu- 
setts, with a fifty-eight-hour week, and Pennsylvania 
with its sixty-hour week, to Georgia and North Caro- 
lina with the sixty-six-hour week. In most of the newer 
industrial states, proper factory inspection is the ery- 
ing need, as the child labor laws are ineffective and 
poorly enforced without this system. Much, therefore, 
remains to be done in the United States for the effective 
protection of the children who toil from the inevitable 
consequences to the body, the mind, and the spirit of too 
early and too long continued labor. 
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CALL A HALT. 


Winchester, Mass., December 2, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I am wondering if you have seen 
the plea recently sent out from Collinwood, Ohio, to the 
effect that the school children of America should raise 
a memorial to the pupils and teachers who lost their 
lives in the Lake View school fire March 4, 1908. It 
seems to me that this business of calling on school chil- 
dren for contributions has gone about as far as public 
opinion should permit, when a town calls upon the rest 
of the country to commemorate its own inefficiency. I 
am wondering if you could not comment upon the wis- 
dom of people ceasing to regard the school children as a 
bank to be drawn on for every imaginable scheme. In 
the last three or four years I remember that we have 
been asked to help build the San Francisco schoolhouses, 
in order that the men associated with Mayor Schmitz 
and his friend, Ruef, might have more possibilities of 
graft, also to build a battleship for the United States of 
America, which in the opinion of some of us, at least, 
has already a sufficient supply of that commodity, and 
if it has not, can afford to pay for any needed additions 

Yours very truly, 
Schuyler F. Herron, Superintendent of Schools. 
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FUELS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


When the grandparents of the boys and girls 
who read this were themselves boys and girls the 
chief fuel used for household purposes was wood. 
Most of the old New England farmhouses con- 
tained the huge fireplaces, and in some may stiil 
be seen the iron pots and kettles which were use 1 
for cooking. Those old houses were warm near 
the fireplaces when good fires were blazing, but 
other parts of the house were cold in winter. The 
sleeping rooms were very, very cold, and it came 
to be the custom to put hot coals from the fire- 
place into the johnny-cake pan, put on the cover, 
and slide the now hot pan around in between the 
sheets just before bedtime. This took off the ter- 
rible chill of a cold bed in a cold room. Later, 
brass pans were made specially for the very pur- 
pose of warming beds. In our furnace and steam- 
heated houses we do not need the warming-paii, 
but many of them are preserved and proudly 
shown as relics of the good old days. We cannot 
help but think that we are warmed too much nowa- 
days, and that grandfather and grandmother were 
sturdier and stronger for growing up in the older 
way. 

By and by somebody devised a box of iron in 
which wood could be as safely burned as in a fire- 
place. 

This box, or stove, could be placed in the middle 
of a room, and the whole room heated much bet- 
ter and more evenly than with the fireplace. Peo- 
ple found that cooking could be done on a stove 
with much less hard work, and in less time, and 
many of the fireplaces were bricked up and used no 
more. 

In America, up to about 1840, there were no 
large mills or factories. Such mills as were built 
had been located at some waterfall, and water- 
wheels turned the machinery. Steam-engines had 
not come into general use. For a long time when 
the steam-engine was used more largely, and when 
the railroads and steamboats were being built, the 
fuel used to run them was wood. The railroas 
trains had to stop at nearly every station to take 
on wood for the engines, and the smokestacks 
were topped off with a huge strainer, or sieve, to 
prevent the sparks from pouring out and setting 
fire to buildings along the way. 

Now everything is changed. 
New England without coal. The immense fac- 
tories must remain silent if coal cannot be ob- 
tained for the boiler furnaces. The electric lights 
and trolley cars are made possible by the burning 
of coal in the power-houses to furnish steam for 
the engines which turn the electric generators. 
The speed of the railway trains is due to the great 
heat from the coal burned in the furnace of the 
locomotive. 

Scientists tell us that coal is the result of a very 
thick deposit of vegetable matter, which grew 
thousands and probably millions of years ago. 
These beds of vegetable matter were covered over 
by some landslide, or by sediment carried in the 
waters of a great time another 
growth of trees and grasses and giant ferns ap 
peared over the same place, and this second 
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growth may have been covered over and buried 
by another landslide or flood. It is possible that 
forests may have grown anl been buried again and 
again. It has been shown that the land surface of 
the earth has changed a very great deal in the 
past, and it is now necessary to dig deep pits or 
mines as we call them, down into the earth to find 
the vegetable matter that was covered up so long 
ago. It is found that the vegetable matter is a0 
longer green and soft as we know leaves and 
mosses to be, but that it has become hard and 
black. The explanation is that the pressure 
of the hundreds of feet of earth above it, and the 
heat of the earth below it, has compressed and 
charred the vegetable matter so that it has gradu- 
ally taken the form that we now recognize as coai. 
The vegetable origin of coal may be seen in a very 
thin slice of coal under a strong microscope. 

There are a large number of different kinds .of 
coal, but the two general classes are: Hard or 
anthracite, and soft or bituminous coal. The hard 
coal is used in our houses because it is least dusty, 
and burns with the least amount of smoke. The 
soft coal is more abundant, is therefore cheape-, 
and is generally used in factories, or railways, and 
for making city gas. Hard coal may be bought 
in different sizes for household uses, broken, egg, 
stove, and chestnut being the common sorts. 
The smaller sizes of hard coal, pea, buckwheat, 
rice, bird’s-eye, and finally dust are used in manu- 
facturing plants. Sometimes these finer kinds of 
coal are mixed with an equal quantity of soft coal 
for use in city power plants. The hard coal in the 
mixture tends to produce less of the black smoke 
that is so troublesome. 

Coal mines are generally of three forms. First, 
the “drift” mine, which is dug horizontally into the 
side of a hill. A narrow railway track is laid in 
the chamber or driftway, and branches are led off 
from either side as coal seams are found. Small 
cars are hauled into the mine and out again by 
donkeys. Second, the “slope” mine, which wouid 
be used in more level country, and as the name im- 
plies, the main chamber slopes downward, usually 
at an angle of thirty to thirty-five degrees. The 
coal is brought out of the slope mine in cars run- 
ning on a track, and hauled up the incline by a 
hoisting engine and wire rope cables. As in the 
drift mine, side branches lead off from the slope, 
and these branches follow a seam of coal some- 
times for one or two miles. Third, the “shaft” 
mine in which the main entrance is straight down- 
ward. Cages move up and down the shaft exactly 
like the elevators in a tall building. 

In some of the mines the miners must drill into 
the face of the coal seam with a hand drill about 
six feet long, and shaped much like an auger bit 
for boring wood. Powder is then put into the 
hole, and the block of coal is blasted down into the 
chamber. The coal is shoveled into cars and taken 
to the surface. In other mines electric lights are 
used, and also electric motors turn the drills for 
the blasting holes. Arriving at the surface at the 
hard coal mine, the loaded car is taken to the top 
of a building called a breaker. The coal passes 
through a set of heavy rollers which break up the 
larger lumps. Sorting into sizes is done by re- 
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volving screens fitted with steel plate gratings of 
various openings. Each size of coal is received in 
a sloping trough down which it passes to the stor- 
age bins. Boys sit on bits of boards at the sides of 
the troughs, and pick out the slate and rock from 
the coal. Am average breaker employs fifty or 
more of these picker boys. The picker advances 
in time to the position of donkey driver in the 
mine, then to that of helper to the miners, and 
finally when he is old enough he may become a 
trained and accepted miner. 

From the storage bins the coal is loaded into 
cars (the railroad men call them gondolas) and is 
carried away ready for use. 

Coal has been mined in Rhode Island, but this 
home supply is largely used up, and the quality of 
the remaining Rhode Island coal is too hard to 
burn easily as compared with coals that come from 
outside the state. 

All the hard coal that we use is brought from 
eastern and central Pennsylvania. The soft coa 
comes from western Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. 

Coke is the solid material remaining in the re- 
torts during the process of making city gas. 
situminous coal if strongly heated gives off a 
large volume of gas and also some other sub- 
stances like ammonia liquor and tar. Coke is 
much used in kitchen ranges, and in the making of 
iron and steel it is very necessary. Gasolene is a 
lucid fuel that is obtained from petroleum. It is 
vsed somewhat for household purposes, but has a 
larger use at present in gasolene engines and in 
motor cars and boats. The supply of gasolene is 
not large enough, and the cost is too great for it to 
become used extensively in place of coal. 

The position of New England and consequently 
of Rhode Island as a manufacturing centre de- 
pends upon our ability to secure a constant supply 
of a good fuel at a moderate price. When coal 
costs too much it is probable that some new 
methods of burning it will be found, so that there 
will be less wasted heat, and it will be possible to 
do the same work with much less coal. 

Then, too, it may be that some day we shall use 
alcohol for producing heat instead of coal. Alco- 
hol may be made from waste vegetable matter, 
such as leaves, grass, cornstalks, sawdust, etc., and 
there is always an abundance of such material in 
New England. It may not be too much to look 
forward to the time when there will be alcohol fac- 
tories all over New England, and when we may 
have alcohol delivered to our houses in pipes to be 
used in some form of heater or stove. 

However, a recent government estimate is that 
the coal in the United States will last for probably 
eight thousand years, and in that time many new 
and wonderful devices for fuel uses will have been 
found.—William E. Drake, in the Nature Guard, 
Kingston, R. I. 


eS en 


J. V. M., Ohio: I have tried to do without the 
Journal for some time, but, pshaw, itisno use! No 
one can really keep house without your Journal. 
It is not in any sense either a luxury or a necessity ; 
it is both. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


READINGS IN MODERN BUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard. Vol- 
ume I., The BHighteenth Century; the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Period. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 410 pp. Price, $1.40; 
mailing price, $1.50. 

This is a collection of extracts from sources chosen 
with the purpose of illustrating some of the chief phases 
of the development of Europe during the last two hun- 
dred years. It is as valuable as a whole Carnegie li- 
brary so far as the student’s need in this particular case 
goes. Indeed, it is better in that he does not have to 
waste three hours to find what to read in one hour. A 
student will read these vitalizing extracts; he cannot 
think of not doing so, and he would never read one of 
them if he allowed himseif to be dazed by a multitude 
of books from which these that he needs have been 
skilfully rescued. Where the mass would simply bore 
him he relishes these bits of dessert. In the one case 
his effort is dissipated before he finds the thing to read 
and then has not the freshness to enjoy or profit by it; 
in the other it is his for pure enjoyment. Through these 
extracts he thinks history at first hand. For those who 
will do more reading, bibliographies are provided inthe 
appendix to start the student on the path to a_ really 
thorough study of the field. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By Henry William Elson, with two hundred illustra- 
tions selected and edited by Charles Henry Hart. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. In five volumes. 
Price per set, $7.50, net. 

This is the best complete history of the United States 
to be had inone set for a low price. For the general 
reader, for the elementary school, for the school library 
it has no rival. Beginning with a resume of European 
history from the fifteenth century it covers all historical 
relations and tendencies to the present Rooseveltian ad- 
ministration and the campaigns of Bryan. It is clear in 
every statement, readable in every paragraph, and is 
conservative as to facts without squeezing out the juice 
of biography and narrative. The footnotes are helpful. 
bibliography adequate, suggestions to the reader wise, 
American chronological table complete, while the index 
of fifty pages of compact type enables one to find any 
fact promptly. There are full-page pictures of every 
prominent American public man from Columbus to 
Bryan and cartoons of many significant incidents in our 
history. It is a book by which one can but profit and in 
which one will find abundant enjoyment. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. By 

Henry Churchill King, Francis Greenwood Peabody, 

Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, and twenty-five 

others. Chicago: The Religious Education Associa- 

tion. Cloth. 318 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This fiftn volume of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion is by far the best of its issues, and is in some re- 
spects more valuable even than the “Volumes of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association,” in 
that it deals with one great theme, and treats it ex- 
haustively and by men of high national repute. When 
Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, Henry Churchill 
King, and Francis Greenwood Peabody deliver them- 
selves upon a great issue, it signifies much to the educa- 
tional world. The topics of these four men are: “The 
Significance of the Present Moral Awakening,” “Bring- 
ing All the Moral and Religious Forces Into Effective 
Educational Unity,” “Enlarging Ideals in Morals and 
Religion,” and “The Universities and the Social Con- 
science.” 

STANDARD ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne, LL. D., 
president of Normal College, Albany, N. Y. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo. Half leather. 464 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Here is a work by a master in mathematics. The au- 
thor has been guided in its preparation by knowing the 
requirements of the regents of the state of New York 
for elementary and intermediate algebra, and also by 
whatis expected by colleges and universities for matricu- 
lation. In subject-matter, general plan, problems, and 
typographical appearance, the work is all that can be de. 
sired. The exercises strike us as exceedingly well 
chosen. These are both numerous enough and suffi- 
ciently varied as to be invaluable for student practice. 
Graphs and factoring are paid special attention because 
of their importance. Helpful and frequent reviews are 
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a most valuable feature. An unusually full and careful 
index will help the pupil to find readily any subject of 
which he is in search. 

SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; OR, THE WISE SAWS 
OF OUR WISEST POET COLLECTED INTO A 
MODERN INSTANCE. By Mary Cowden-Clarke. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Wiliam J. 
Rolfe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 320 


It would not be easy to bring together three names 
that would signify so much in its way as do these: 
Shakespeare, Mary Cowden-Clarke, and William J. 
Rolfe. The latter is the most important living student 
of William Shakespeare’s writings. Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke gathered about herself as friends those in Eng- 
land who were most appreciative of Shakespeare be- 
cause she herself was one of his most intelligent ad- 
mirers. These proverbs, in themselves highly valuable, 
bring with them in this volume Dr. Rolfe’s delightful 
sketch of Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, with notes on Sha‘es- 
peare and on proverbs. 





THE SUMMERS READERS: FIRST READER. By 
Maud Summers. New York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. 
The unusual charm of “The Summers Readers’ was 

established when the Primer appeared some weeks ago, 
and the First Reader more than fills expectations in its 
attractiveness. A _ finer use of black and white in illus- 
trative work for children than Lucy Fitch Perkins’s 
drawings can hardly be found. The text also is of high 
standard—just the thing to delight the children and 
awaken a variety of interests. Fable and fairy tale and 
verse appeal to the imaginative side; stories of animal 
and plant life touch on nature interests; and pages relat- 
ing to miller, woodman, miner, and carpenter are in 
line with community and industrial life. Not a word of 
it is heavy or forced, but all is welded into a seri’s of 
stories full of action and interest. 

THE OPEN WINDOW. By Mrs. Mabel O. Wright. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

In many ways this is one of the most attractive books 
of the year. The brilliant conception of putting into 
concrete form a series of twelve delightful stories, each 
corresponding to a month of the year, is worthy of the 
highest appreciation at the hands of the reading public. 
The several stories are charmingly told and bring the 
reader into close, sympathetic touch with the seasons 
they represent. The book is well worth a place on 
every library table. 

TRAINING THE TEACHER. By A. F. Schauffler, An- 
toinette Abernethy Lamoreaux, Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Marion Lawrence, Charles A. Oliver, and Ira Maurice 
Price. Approved as a first standard course by the 
Committee on Education, International Sunday School 


Association. Philadelphia: Sunday School Times 
Company. Cloth. 270 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
In subject matter, in arrangement thereof, in com 


pactness, in typography, in weight, and in binding it is 
eminently gratifying. In chronology and general Bibli- 
cal interpretation it is focused not to disturb the con- 
ventionalists and the literalists, which is an important 
matter if it would succeed in the present, state of en- 
lightenment. From its own standpoint it is all that 
eould be desired, and from the point of view of scholar- 
ship it probably could not win a general hearing from 
Sunday school teachers. The study of the pupil and 
teacher are highly significant and important as a con- 
tribution to Sunday school literature, and will be wel- 
come. The one regret is that there are not two books 
instead of one, so that the book on the Bible would be 
by itself, and that on the teaching thereof by itself. 





AVELLANEDA’S BALTAZAR. Edited by Professor 
Carlos Bransby of the University of California. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 16m». 2:4 
pp. Price, 65 cents. 

Senora Avellaneda was a Cuban by birth, but her 
life-long residence was in Spain. She was a writer of 
conspicuous ability, and won her laurels despite the ani- 
mosities of Spanish literary cliques. “Baltazar” is a Bib- 
lical drama of great strength and bewitching beauty, 
dealing with the fall of Babylon and the release of the 
Hebrews from their long captivity. The editor tells 
the story of the author in a copious introduction, foot- 
notes the text ably, and gives an ample vocabulary. The 
editorial work is well done. 
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BLEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By Professor Ervin 8. 
Ferry of Purdue University. New York: The Macniil- 
lan Company. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

A book for students of engineering. and a valuab'e 
one, not only for the important matte? it contains 
which such students must know for their work, but also 
for the clear and lucid manner with whi-h it is pre- 
sented. Especially cogent are the experiments and il- 
lustrations by which the naturally intricate subject- 
matter is made intelligible to the student. It seems the 
work of one who js thoroughly conversant with his 
theme, and who is at the same time competent to com- 
municate the knowledge of his subject. Tables giving 
the natural valtes of lines, cosines, tangents, and co- 
tangents are given following the textual matter. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT EVENTS. By Albert Payson 
Terhune, author of “Dr. Dale,” ete. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 

These are days of new schemes to keep the public 
reading. While books are brought down to the every- 
diay people, the daily papers are being brought up to a 
book standard, at least ina few articles each week. 
This delightful book is an admirable illustration of 
these two tendencies. It was written with the idea of 
giving busy readers a “bird’s-eye view” of some of the 
most noteworthy happenings and personages of history. 
It has been published in the New York World, where it 
ran through fifty numbers, and proved that it is adapted 
to hold the interest of a wide circle of readers. Each of 
its fifty chapters narrates one of the decisive events in 
the world’s history, whether it be a battle, a political 
movement, or the life of a great man, and each chapter 
is written in a concise, graphic way which gives the gist 
of the matter to the busy reader. 


THE STANDARD DOMESTIC SCIENCE COOK 
BOOK. By William H. Lee and Jennie A. Hansev. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. Bound in full leather. Six- 
teen full-page colored plates; marbled edges; patent 
thumb index to departments. Each copy in a nice 
box (gift edition), $2.50. Washable Keratol edition, 
fourteen full-page pen-drawings and two colored 
plates, $1.75. (In a tray, with thumb inéex, $1.90.) 
This book covers the entfre field of domestic science. 

There are over 1,400 tried recipes, many of them en- 
tirely new. The.work is divided into thirty-two de- 
partments: Soups, Meats, Fish, Poultry, Game, Sauces, 
Salads, Cereals, Artistic Cooking, Fancy Dishes, Fa- 
mous Southern Recipes, Pickles and Preserves, The 
Chafing Dish, Sick Room Recipes, Marketing, Carving 
Menus for all occasions, a Bride’s Department. giving 
proportions for two persons, the Modern Kitchen, 
Kitchen Don’ts, Foods for Each Month, The Laundry, 
Domestic Economy, covering Crocheting, Embroidering, 
Sewing, edited by Ida Lewis Mason, teacher of sewing 
in Chieago public schools. The work contains 135 sp>- 
cial engravings, including sixteen full-page lithographic 
plates in natural colors. Besides the thirty-two de- 
partments, the following features add_ greatly to the 
book’s worth: Fruits, Melons and Nuts, The Fireless 
Cook Stove, Kitchen Measures: Time Required for Di- 
gestion: French Terms Used in Cookery, with English 
Equivalents; Food Analysis and Kitchen Chemistry; 
Average Cooking Time: Kitchen and Table Suggestions: 
Wedding Anniversaries; Household Expense Accounts: 
Social Forms; Invitations, Acceptances, and Regrets: 
Why and How, General Hints on Cooking; Expert 
Marketing and Carving. The system of indexine is 
new and original. locating each recipe at a glance. There 
is also an index to each department and to the various 
special features. Schools teaching domestic science will 
want it because it gives the rules of economical house- 
hold management, plain and fancy needlework, and the 
art of crocheting, knitting, and sewing. 

ENGLISH FOEMS. Selected and edited with flustra- 
tive and explanatory notes and _ bibliographies by 
Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D., Brown Universitv. Th> 
Restoration and the Eighteenth Century (1640-1800.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 5°8 
pp. Price, library edition, $1.66, postage paid; school 
edition, $1.15, postage paid. 

Here are collected all poems that any one can desire. 
many more than are in other collections, from 166) to 
1800, and together with those of Volume TI., all English 
poems prior to the nineteenth century. The third vol- 
ume. which in this case appeared before Volume II., 
contains all poems of the nineteenth century. All these 
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books are for use in college classes. Nowhere else can 
be found so much desirable verse from early in the 
seventeenth century to the present time as in these vol- 
umes: “The Restoration and the Eighteenth Oentury” 
and “The Nineteenth Century.” The notes and bibliog- 
raphy aid the teacher and student greatly. The method 
followed is (1) to choose poems representing the differ- 
ent phases of the work of poets and schools of poetry, 
(2) to print entire poems or entire parts of poems, when- 
ever possible, (8) to follow the latest accessible text ap- 
proved by the author, (4) to modernize spelling and punc- 
tuation as a rule, but to retain the original form when 
change would affect rhythm or rhyme, (5) in the notes to 
explain difficulties of expression and allusion, give the 
poet’s view of poetry in his own words, furnish material 
(chiefly variant readings and literary sources) illustrat- 
ing his mode of work, and throw some light, by extracts 
from contemporary criticism, upon the literary stan- 
dards of different periods. So much of the most signii- 
cant poetry of the Restoration and the eighteenth cen- 
tury consists of long reflective, satiric, or descriptive 
works that it has been necessary to include a good many 
extracts; but such poems, fortunately, afford many (de- 
tachable passages that are both complete and represen- 
tative. T ~ number of minor poets, too, is necessarily 
large, bt. ey have been subordinated to the dil mi- 
jores. 


SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIAB. Edited by Gilbert A. 
Davies, A. M., University Press, Cambridge, England. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 203 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

A work, and an exceptionally able work, by an Eng- 
lish classical scholar. The “Trachiniae” has been keenly 
debated, some considering it not up to the standard of 
Sophocles’ genius, and others—while not blind to its de- 
fects—praising its beauties, which are by no means few. 
The introduction fully treats of Sophocles and his work, 
and is followed by the text of forty-six pages. But 
what an amount of annotation is considered necessary 
by the editor, for he gives 142 pages of notes. And yet 
they may be called for, probably are, or the editor would 
not give them. A fine index completes the book, far 
better than many that accompany English works. 








A New Reader for the Fourth Grade 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


Formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools 





40 cents net, Postpaid 


The use of this book will greatly improve oral 
reading. Those acquainted with school work know 
too well the monotonous, indistinct speech and the 
self-conscious. listless attitude which characterize so 
much of the reading of pupils in grades above the 
third. The dramatic appeal of these stories will 
cause the child to lose himself in the character he is 
impersonating, and to read naturally and expres- 
sively; and this improvement will be evident in all 
his oral reading, and even in his speech. 

The stories are especially designed to be read 
as a part of the regular reading work, 

The author is a successful primary teacher. 
The book has been strongly commended both by 
teachers and by literary critics. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EWS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
School authorities in every state in the 
Union. To he available, thes- contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday precedirg dat >of issue. 





—_ 


February 2, 3: Department City, 
Borough, and Township Super- 
vision, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 3, 4: Department County 
Supervision, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 

Iebruary 4,5: Department School Di- 
rectors, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
Ill. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


as 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Thomas W. Davis, 
principal of the Harvard grammar 
school, has resigned after twenty- 
seven years as principal in the city. 
He is to be recording secretary of 
the grand lodge of Masons in Massa- 
ehusetts. Mr. Davis has been a most 
efficient principal and, at the same 
time, highly active in political and 
social life. He has been one of the 
most important counselors in the 
Democratic, party of the state for 
years as well as in the Masonic coun- 
cils. 


SALEM. Superintendent of Schools 
John W. Perkins advocates manual 
training in the schools of Salem. 
In his report to the school board he 
dwells at length on the manual 
course, commends the increase of 
salaries for the teachers, and taboos 
public graduation exercises for the 
grammar schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALTOONA. Altoona’s new $250,- 


000 high school has been partly de- 


stroyed. All the pupils were dis- 
missed without mishap. The fire 
originated in the school carnenter 


shop on the ground floor and went up 
the elevator shaft to the auditorium. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





ILLINOIS. 

DECATUR. The salary of Super- 
intendent H. B. Wilson has been 
raised from $2,200 to $2,750 at the 
end of his first year’s service. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer is getting the most possible 
out of the libraries and museums for 
teachers and pupils. To assist teach- 
ers in familiarizing themselves with 
the collections relating to art and 
archaeology, the librarian will meet 
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teachers on Saturday mornings from 
10 to 11 o’clock. Teachers with 
classes of school children desiring to 
study the collections of the museum 
will be admitted free of charge on 
any day when the museum is open to 
the public. Arrangement may be 
made for a museum attendant to ex- 
plain the collections if desired. The 
library of the museum is open for 
reference to teachers and _ their 
classes. The librarian is always in 
attendance to direct and help in the 
selection of books and material. The 
photograph collection illustrates the 
important divisions of both the fine 
and decorative arts, and is accessible 
to the student at any time. There 
4s also a collection of lantern slides. 
Certain of the photographs and lan- 
tern slides may be borrowed by 
teachers upon application to the li- 
brarian. There is no charge for their 
use. 





Pennsylvania State E*¢ucational 
Association. 


The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association through its presi- 
dent has issued the following state- 
ment:— 

“The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, as its constitution 
defines, is an organization of teach- 
ers, school officers, and other friends 
of education. Its object, according 
to the preamble. is to elevate the 
profession of teaching and to promote 
the cause of education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“This association has been in ex- 
istence for more than half a century, 
and many who are interested in it 
feel that it is not as large a body nor 
as influential a foree in the cause of 
education as it should be. In order 
to accomplish a more successful or- 
ganization investigation of other state 


educational organizations is being 
made. Connecticut enrolls ninety 
per cent. of its teachers: Rhode 


Island, eighty-eight per cent.; New 
Jersey sixty-five per cent.; Alabama 
eighteen per cent.; California twenty- 
seven per cent: Idaho twenty-five 
per cent.;: New Mexico fifty per cent. 
of its teaching force: other states, 
larger in area, many more than Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation is endeavoring to help the 
educational forces of the state, most 
of the teachers seem to hold aloof 
and are unwilling to lend their influ- 
ence to an organization that has been 
an effective factor in behalf of edu- 
eation and teachers in other states. 
Alabama writes that its state associa- 
tion ‘is decidedly the leading force in 
educational advancement’: California, 
that ‘its voice is very potent in legis- 
lation’; Florida, that ‘the school in- 
terests of the state cannot afford to 
be without such an _ association’: 
Kentucky; that ‘it is the greatest 
force in the state’: Massachusetts, 
that ‘it is of great value’; Michigan 
that ‘it cannot be over-estimated’: 
Minnesota, that ‘it has heen very val- 
uable in helping legislating, promot- 
ing professional spirit, and in prob- 
ing into the what and how’: North 
Dakota, that ‘it furnishes educational 
leadership’; Ohio, that ‘every state 
should have a strong organization.’ 

“The executive committee proposes 
to make the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
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cational Association a more impor- 
tant factor in Pennsylvania educa- 
tional affairs. Unless teachers an@ 
educators, however, feel their respon- 
sibility in the matter we cannot hope 
to do much nor can we hope to take 
our place alongside of associations of 
other states. We earnestly urge all 
teachers and friends of education to 
enroll as members of this association. 
We shall endeavor to organize every 
county in the state, and to this end 
I have asked the superintendents of 
normal schools, colleges. and other 
educational institutions to act as 
chairmen of enrolling committees in 
their schools or districts. Wherever 
such persons are willing to serve, the 
membership fee may be paid to these 
persons. In other districts, any per- 
son desiring to become a member may 
send his fee to Professor David 8. 
Keck, treasurer, Kutztown, Pa., and 
receive in return a card of member- 
ship. 

“The fifty-third annual meeting of 
the association will be held at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., June 29, 30, and July 1, 
1909. We are striving to make this 
the banner convention in the history 
of the association. 

“The association is made up of 
eight departments: The departments 
of child study, nature study, county 
supervision; city, borough, and town- 
ship supervision, school directors, 
kindergarten, manual training, and 
high school. Four departments hold 
sessions at other than the time of the 
general meeting in summer. This, 
however, does not preclude the mem- 
bers of these departments from at- 
tending the meeting of the ‘parent 
body’ of which they are members by 
virtue ofttheir enrollment at the meet- 
ing of the departments. The meeting 
of the high school department will 
be held at Harrisburg December 28, 
29. and 30, 1908; the meeting of the 
department of county sunervision 
will be held at Harrisburg February 
3 and 4, 1909; the department of city, 
borough, and township supervision at 
Harrisburg February 2 and 3. 1909, 
and the department of school direc- 
tors at Harrisburg Thursdav and Frif- 
day, February 4 and 5, 19 9. 

“High school instructors, city, bor- 
ough, and township superintendents, 
county superintendents, and school 
directors may enroll in their several 
departments and thus be members 
not only of their own department 
but of the gener] association. The 
department of school directors is a 
co-ordinate branch of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Educational Association, 
and its executive committee at a re- 
cent meeting unanimously urged a 
closer affiliation among the several 
departments and between them and 
the ‘parent body.’ ” 





COLLFG= NOTES 
The annual Dartmouth College 


eatalog has appeared and contains a 
number of radical changes over those 
of preceding years. A number of 
new courses have been adced to the 
eurriculum, a rumber of new prizes, 
and two new fellowships. A change 
in the entrance conditions to the col- 
lege is also published for the first 
time in the catalog. Beginning next 
year twenty-two points will be re- 
quired for entrance where only 
twenty-one were necessary before. 
The extra point will be gained by 
passing an examination in history, 
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science, or a modern language. The 
most important additions to the 
courses of study ere those in geology 
and mineralogy by Professor Gold- 
thwaite. The courses in physiology 
have been greatly enlarged and ex- 
panded. The entire course of study 
fn archaeology has been rearranged 
and greatly improved. Two new 
fellowships to the value of $500 each 
have been added, now making three 
in all. They are to be known as the 
George Ephraim Chamberlain fel. 
lowship and the Tucker Alumni 
fund. Mention is also made of two 
new literary prizes to be awarded in 
memory of Richard Hovey. These 
prizes are $50 each for the best story 
and the best poem on Dartmouth. 
An historical prize of $25 has been 
offered by Charles W. Chickering to 
be awarded annua!ly in honor of the 
class of 1859. 

The annual announcement of the 
Amos Tuck School of Finance, which 
is one of the associate schools 0 
Dartmouth College, has been issued. 
The announcement this year is some- 
what more complete than former 
ones and a number of changes have 
been made in the administration of 
the school. The matter under the 
title of “Aim” has been rewritten and 
expanded under the following 
topics: General Aim, The Demand of 
Business, The Demand of Young 
Men, Commercial Education Has 
Proved Efficient, Commercial Edu- 
cation of the United States, and 
Graduate Training and Experience. 

Professor John ‘William White, 
since 1884 professor of Greek at 
Harvard, has resigned, his resigna- 
tion to take effect September 1, 1909. 
Professor White’s connection with 
Harvard runs back -as far as 1874, 


when he first accepted a_ position 
there as a tutor in Greek. He was 
made assistant professor in 1877. 


Professor White received his degree 
of A. B. from Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1868, and then continued his 


studies at University of Berlin, 
where he remained for two years, 
and later in Harvard, where he re- 


ceived his degree of Ph. D., in 1877. 
He received the degree of LL. D. 
from Wesleyan University in 1896; 
Litt. D. from Cambridge, England, in 
1900; LL. D. from Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1905, and from 1881 to 
1886 he was the first chairman of the 
managing committee of the Ameri- 
ean School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. He is honorary president of 
the Archaeological Institute of 
America, a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
joint editor of the Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, and also an 
honorary member of the British So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. 

The Harvard faculty of arts and 
sciences has placed on record an ap- 
preciation of the life and work of 
Professor John Henry Wright, late 
dean of the Harvard graduate school 
of arts and sciences, which says, in 
part:— 

“The faculty of arts and sciences 
desires to place on record its affec- 
tionate memory of John Henry 
Wright, for twenty-one years profes- 
sor of Greek, and for thirteen years 
dean of the graduate school. 

“Entering the faculty without any 
previous connection with the univer- 
sity, he showed himself from the 
start in entire sympathy with the 
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purposes and methods prevailing. He 
showed a liberal conversatism that 
was precisely the quality most needed 
at the time. He estimated the value 
of work done elsewhere so as to 
maintain the standard of our own 
higher degrees without alienating 
the sympathy of other institutions. 
His conception of classical study as 
a factor in general education was 
broad and enlightening. 

“As an administrative officer of the 
faculty, charged with difficult and 
delicate responsibilities, he showed a 
tact, a discretion that smoothed the 
way to many judicious compromises 
and made possible many substantial 
gains to scholarship. He disarmed 
opposition and harmonized differ- 
ences without sacrificing what was 
essential to the best interests of the 
cause he had at heart. He did his 
work in the spirit of the man who 
gives himself toa _ service where 
loyalty to the ideal is the chief in- 
centive.” 


The catalog of Vassar College, to 
be issued this month, gives the dis- 
tribution of students as follows: 
Seniors, 214; juniors, 213; sopho- 
mores, 248; freshmen, 331; special 
students, 4; making the total under- 
graduate registration 1,008, just 
above the 1,000 limit imposed by the 
trustees. There are six graduate 
students. The number of students 
from other colleges entering Vassar 
for undergraduate work is larger 
than ever before, 33, as compared 
with 17 last year. Geographical sta- 
tistics show 36 students from the 
South, 96 from west of the Missis- 
sippi, 174 from New England, 3°79 
from New York state, 365 from other 
states, and four from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The department of university ex- 
tension in agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California, in conjunction 
with the Southern Pacific Company 
and the state commissioner of horti- 
culture, is sending a demonstration 
train through the state. Two cars 
loaded with exhibits of a practical 
nature are a part of the equipment, 
and lecturers and demonstrators are 
therefore able to give illustrations of 
the matters touched upon in their 
talks. The following speakers are 
accompanying the train: Professor 
W. T. Clarke, superintendent univer- 
sity extension in agriculture; Profes- 
sor G. W. Shaw, in charge of cereal 
investigations; Professor E. B. Bab- 
cock, plant diseases: Professor C. M. 
Haring, veterinary department: Pro- 
fessor F. T. Bioletti, viticultural 
topies; Professor E. W. Major, ani- 
mal industries, and Professor H. A. 
Hopper, dairy husbandry. 


The students of Union College at a 
recent meeting subscribed $8,700 as a 
nucleus for a fund for building a new 
zymnasium. Other’ students are 
still to be heard from. That the 
fund being raised by the students 
will reach $10,000 is assured. which 
eclipses the amount of $8,775 raised 
by the students of Wesleyan in a 
similar enterprise. G. Parker of the 
class of 1908 on graduation pledged 
his class for $500 for the erection of 
f new gymnasium, and it is now un- 
derstood that that class will triple its 
gift when requested. Although no 
plans have as yet been made for the 
new building, the total cost wi'l prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood of $125.- 
000. Dean Ripton has already been 
in conference with the board of trus- 
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tees in reference to giving a site, and 
it is stated that each person buying 
a brick will have his name inscribed 
on the brick. 

Max P. Cushing, Bowdoin, ’09, has 
recently received an appointment as 
teacher of music and English at the 
Robert College, Constantinople, Tur- 
key. Mr. Cushing will leave Bow- 
doin in January, and will be gone at 
least two years. Although he will be 
obliged to leave his class before grad- 
uation arrangements have been made 
whereby he can receive his degree of 
A. B. in June. 

The trustees of Barnard College, 
Columbia University, have decided 
that a new building is necessary to 
accommodate properly the increasing 
number of students, and a resolution 
has been passed which practically in- 
sures the structure, providing the 
estimated cost of construction—$500,- 
000—is forthcoming. The building, 
as outlined, will contuin a gymna- 
sium, study, lecture and club rooms, 
and will be a social centre for stu- 
dents. Its site will probably be the 
plot adjacent to Brooks hall, the 
Barnard dormitory. 


Recently 118 freshmen in North- 
western University were compelled 
to enter the spelling class main- 
tained by that institution because 
they missed twenty or more words 
each out of 200 in a not difficult 
To discover the stand- 
ard of spelling in prominent Amert- 
ean colleges representatives of ten 
universities have been asked to 
enumerate the percentage of bad 
spellers in their respective institu- 
tions, to assign causes and remedies 
for the prevalence of bad spelling 
and also to determine the relative 
importance of proper spelling in a 
man’s education. Computing the 
basis of the answers, the standard of 
spelling at the ten seats of learning 
is as follows: Of bad spellers Prince- 
ton has a percentage of ten: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, twenty; and Uni- 
versity of Illinois, twenty; the spell- 
ing standard at Cornell is “high”: at 
Columbia, School of Applied Sciences, 
“atrocious”; at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology the percentage 
is “large”; at Brown University it is 
not so large as in the entering class at 
Northwestern; at Yale “he standard 
is “high”; at Wesleyan and the Unt- 
versity of Michigan it is “fair.” 

A new emblem for Cornell Univer- 
sity to supplant in a large number of 
instances the present Cornell seal is 
wanted by the university authorities. 
Dean T. F. Crane of the university 
faculty has announced a competition 
open to all students and graduates of 
the university for designing this new 
emblem. The present emblem con- 
sists of a representation of the for- 
mer Ezra Cornell with his famous 
motto, “I would found an institution 
where any person can obtain instruc- 
tion and study.” 

Professor George Hempl, professor 
of philology at Leland Stanford Ju- 
nior University, is quoted as saying 
that he has discovered a key to an- 
cient inscriptions on Etruscan tombs 
and columns that he regards as more 
important than his solution of in- 
scriptions on German runics, Pro- 
fessor Hemp! declares that his find 
will have far-reaching results on 
Latin history and on disputed facts 
of Latin grammar and etymology. 
While only fifty Etruscan inserip- 
tions out of a mass of 8,000 have thus 
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far been deciphered by Professor 
Hempl, the translation of these, he 
says, indicates that the history of 
ancient Italy as written at present 
must be greatly modified. The theory 
that the Etruscans and the Latins 
were different peoples is exploded by 
these readings, declares Professor 
Hempl. As interpreted by him, the 
languages of these neighboring tribes 
are alike in all important respects 
save the writing thereof. The con- 
clusion he reaches is that the two na- 
tions sprang from the same primeval 
race. Dr. Hempl says that the 
Etruscans were descendants of the 
Trojans after the fall of Troy, thus 
corroborating the story of Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Dr. Jordan, president of 
Stanford University, said that Dr. 
Hemp! had made important discov- 


eries in the deciphering of these 
Etrusean inscriptions and would 
create important changes in our 


views of the ancient histories of 
Rome and Greece. 


There will be $1,000,000 from the 
McKay bequest available for the sci- 
entific work of Harvard within the 
next year. The indications are that 
this sum, the first to be paid over un- 
der the terms of the will, will be 
handed over between October 1 and 
December 31, 1909. The terms of 
the will provided that none of the 
money bequeathed by McKay could 
be used by Harvard until the accum- 
ulated income reached $1,000,000. 
Three years ago it was found that 
the McKay placer mine in Montana 
gave promise of rich yield, and it 
was then stated, unofficially, that this 
mine might yield a profit of $400,000 
a year as soon as it was at its best 
capacity. The payment of this first 
$1,000,000 will undoubtedly lead at 
once to considerable improvements in 
the Lawrence scientific school. 


Recent publication of the general 
plan for the architectural develop- 
ment of Princeton University is fol- 
lowed by details of the first group of 
buildings to be started. This is to 
occupy the portion of the campus ex- 
tending along Nassau street from the 
First church to University place, and 
in depth to the new dormitory given 
by the class of ’77, now nearing com- 
pletion. The group will cost prob- 
— J $1,000,000. Mrs. Russell Sage’s 

of $250,000 for a freshman dormi- 
tory will be devoted, with her ap- 


proval, to the construction of the 
first building in the composition. 
The dormitory will form the eastern 
side, facing the First church, and 
about half of the southern side, just 
north of Seventy-seven hall. Work 
will be begun on the Sage dormitory 
next spring. The buildings are to 
surround two courtyards, the larger 
or eastern being 160 feet square. 


The construction of the Morley 
chemical laboratory of Western Re- 
serve University goes forward. This 
laboratory is named for Dr. Edward 
Williams Morley, for thirty-seven 
years teacher of chemistry in West- 
ern Reserve. The new building will 
house the departments of chemistry 
and geology of both Adelbert College 
and the college for women of West- 
ern Reserve University, providing ac- 
commodations for 300 students in 
chemistry and 150 students in geol- 
ogy. The building is collegiate 
gothic in style, and is built of brick 
and concrete, with Indiana limestone 
trimmings. It will cost $120,000 and 
will be ready for occupancy in Sep- 
tember, 1909. 


The Bowdoin College catalog for 
the year 1908-09, just published, 
shows a total registration of 348,. as 
compared with 305 last year, a gain 
of fourteen per cent. The number of 
students coming from other states 
than Maine is constantly increasing. 
This year such students number 





cessive days and deal with investi- 
gational results obtained by the lec- 
turer. Director Campbell is the 
first astronomer and the first Ameri- 
can to receive the appointment. 

Secretary Stokes of the Yale Cor- 
poration has notified the fifty-nine 
Yale alumni associations and clubs 
throughout the country that associa- 
tions with 200 members or more can 
elect an additional member of the 
alumni advisory council, a body or- 
ganized by vote of the Yale Corpora- 
tion to assist it in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

In a recent letter from Poona, In- 
dia, Professor James H. Woods, ab- 
sent on leave, reports two gifts to 
Harvard University. The first is a 
complete set of lantern slides of the 
bas-reliefs and other sculptures of 
the Buddhist reliquary (or tope) of 
Sanchi, a dome-shaped masonry 
structure in central India. The sec- 
ond gift is a set of photographic 
negatives of three manuscripts of the 
Prabodha Chandrodaya. The manu- 
scripts were heirlooms in the family 
of the rajah of Udaipur in the Rajpu- 
tana hills. The prince sent two spe- 
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fornia, Michigan, Washington, and 
Nebraska. The faculty has been in- 
creased from twenty to twenty-three. 

At the December meeting of the 
regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Architect Laird of Philadelphia 
presented detailed plans for the lay- 
ing out of the university campus and 
the erection of buildings sufficient to 
accommodate 15,000 students. The 
plans and sketches were prepared by 
Architects Laird and Cret of Phila- 
delphia, in consultation with Univer- 
sity Architect Peabody. 

Director W. W. Campbell of Lick 
observatory has been informed offi- 
cially of his appointment as Silliman 
lecturer in Yale University for the 
academic year of 1909-10. The lec- 
tures, which are from eight to thirty- 
two in number, are delivered on suc- 
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cial messengers to carry the bocks 
from Udaipur to Professor Woods in 
Poona. 

The catalog of Vassar College gives 
the distribution of students as fol- 
lows: Seniors, 214; juniors, 213; 
sophomores, 243; freshmen, 331; spe- 
cial students, 7; making the total un- 


above the 1,000 limit imposed by the 
trustees. 


ranged to co-operate with the bureau 
of municipal research in training 
young men for service in scientific 
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administration of city affairs. A 
later announcement tells of Presi- 


dent Butler’s appointment of a com- 293 ARCH STREET : : 
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mittee of scientists, physicians, and 





> sts to report upon a plan for ; 
per rane tote srhott of antlenr sei- 2 hydraulic laboratory; yo a 
ence and public health in connection chemical laboratory be qpenprect 
with the university, the aim being to that the room at the medica “ <c 
train youth to fill positions as public be increased, and an appropriation o 
health officers and sanitary inspec- $11,000 be made for the continuance 
tors. Action of this kind by univer- and improvement of the summer 
sities proves adjustment to environ- school in biology at South Harps- 
ment, a modern conception of what well, Me. 
universities are for, and a worldly o 

s hat insures more generous : : 5 
Seopeee - communities which they National Education Association. 
endeavor to serve. 

The separation of sexes is again 
urged in the annual report of Presi- 
dent Hamilton of Tufts College, 





The executive committee of the N. 
BE. A. has been accustomed to au- 
thorize the appointment by the presi- 
dent of the association, on the nomi- 


ee ae b yeine 60 dkperteens’ Wak nation of the state director, a state 
“An added year 0 xper om 
observation has convinced me of the manager to aid the state director i 


the work of increasing the state mem- 
bership and of securing a large at- 
tendance at the annual convention. 
On account of certain new conditions 
it is now proposed to appoint, in- 
stead, a committee of co-operation in 
each state, of which committee the 
state director shall be chairman. 

We are now entering upon a second 
fifty years of work for national edu- 
cational interests under changed con- 
ditions. The recent railroad legisla- 
tion under which our membership fee 
can no longer be included in the pur- 

a chase price of the reduced rate con- 

roe ne) ww. vention ticket, will reduce the reve- 

gs: 124 94 Bues of the association to the amount 

College of letters.... 218 124 paid by those who voluntarily enroll 
Department of engi- at the convention, added to the fees 


pressing need of that separation of 
sexes in the college of letters which 
was emphasized in the last report. 
Nothing definite has bee done in 
this matter because the means for 
meeting the added expense have not 
been in sight. I am more than ever 
in earnest about this matter, and I 
trust that, some way or another, 
means may be found for bringing 
about the proposed separation in the 
near future.” 

The figures of registration as pre- 
sented are:— 


neering....--.+++ 232 282 received from active members. Since 
Crane Theological i the former is quite uncertain and un- 
school.......++++ 11 1 13 reliable, it is deemed of the utmost 
Medical school...... 367 one 43 importance that the active member- 
Dental school ....... 251 244 7 ship be increased to at least 10,000, or 
Bromfield-P earson nearly twice the number now en- 
school.......++.+ 8 8 -- rolled. It is desired to include in 


Or a grand total of 1,083 students every state all teachers holding im- 
for 1907-08 (omitting namescounted portant educational positions, who 
twice). would be pleased to become identi- 

FOR 1908-09. fied with the work of the national 


association. There certainly should 
be more than. ten thousand such 
teachers. The small annual member- 
ship fee of $2 was fixed in 1870 and 
there will be no need for increasing 
it if we can double our active mem- 
bership and secure in addition a large 
associate membership at the annual 
conventions. This is the chief work 
for the committee of co-operation. 
Denver, Colorado, will be the place 
for the meeting July 5 to9, 1909. The 
railroad rate will probably be $80 for 


the round trip from Chicago; and a’ 


rate of one and one-half fare will 
doubtless be grented from all points 
to the gateways of the lines of the 
Western Passenger Association. This 
will make the rate somewhat less 
than the rate for the Denver con- 
vention in 1895. 

In addition to the work of organiz- 
ing for the annual convention it is de- 
sired that the state committees of co- 
operation give special attention to-se- 
curing a large attendance at the meet- 
ing of the department of superin- 
tendence to be held in Chicago Feb- 
ruary 23 to 25,1909. We are assured 
that a rate of one and one-half fare 
on the “certificate plan” will be 
granted from east of New Orleans, 
Memphis, St. Louis, and Ohicago. 
This is a lower rate than has ever 
been granted for this meeting, but is 
conditional on there being 1,000 cer- 
tificates presented for validation. It 
will require a special effort on the 
part of state committees to secure 
this number and make the return 
half fare rate available. From terrt- 
tory west of the points mentioned 
above no special rate is yet assured, 
although we are hopeful of getting 
the same concession, 

It is especially desired that the in- 
terests of the N. E. A. and the plans 
for the two conventions referred to 





Students. M. w. 
College of letters:— 2 — —— ame ana 
_ Deeree of B. 8... ‘zt 3s 1 HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES 
epartment of engi: me . ; 
Crane Thestogical yi *’ - fingers absolutely, removing not 
Dental school mpteae 896 - only every suggestion of dirt, but 
Esc 0c pbakse 10 


Or a grand total (omitting names 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 


counted twice) of 1,007 tor 19089. Gisfigures the hands, and this in so 


The report also recommends that 
the salaries of the faculty be in- 


creased; that the abandoned pump- gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


ing station at Wright’s pond, Med- 


ford. the use of which the city has pially benefit. the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 8°ST°N 


156 Fifth 414 Center Bid Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 
x: ies on se ae Denver, Vol.,'405 Cooper Bidg.” Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
ou Avenue. Spokane, Wasi. 618 Ryton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


BOSTON 





FISHE 


(nmr AA iN GY 


Bxellent facilities for placing ee MANUAL, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





fhe Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARDL W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay , 975-4. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Becossele) Behoe and College Bureau. 


ERS IN DEMAN 


TEACH now for 1909 vacancies. 
= eee ATION fee to pay gee position is secured. Write us. 


RAILWAY 
EXCHANGE 
BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





“MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATORS’ AGENCY 


EST. 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
ws recommend a Long Distance Telephone. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 





T* Educators’ Exchange, '°! fremont st. 


Sendsforjmanual showing efficiency. 


Mention this paper. 





STUARTS AGENCY 


The only mohers Agency between 
ra IY bet. Registration Fee May 


New Y 
and pt: unless position Sipared 





36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 








Some New Books. 

















Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
fo Raid ...00eceseencecennemerceeccnserseteeee Johnston Houghton Mifflin Co. 5 Boston 1. 50 | 
Lite ‘of T. B. — cosee. opebeveseccocesscccees eg 3 3 “ : 4 
Gighwa 2 nary oe an oeerl Surrey cchelenateone>ss ae Macmillan Co., N. Y. 2.00 | 
Sotne Notable Altar oes eeeee ees sess - wi ht » he enairet! © end 
The Women Bonapartes......-.--+- ° liiams C ar es Ser mn Sons, “* oo | 
Robert E. Lee, the Southerner . age - “2 * 1.26 | 
Richard Mansfiel d pommeeerterertarr rte Wilstach 3.50 
n 
Read 1. aa een \ be atrepa -Robinson, Harvey, Beard Ginn & Co., Boston ses | 
Bed City St 608 sabe Fon vp bbb 6 ob sbedsteddece Mitchell The Century Co., N.Y. 1.50 
A Grand Army Man.....------. 00000 ceeecers oe ¢ Siastes - 1 = 1.50 
The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught NOt - 
The erican Executive and Executive Finley iy EN fa mee 
Methods... <2. 0. --- eee terse rere nee enes 25 | 
Inhab- 

The iy ma Water Aquarium. sa mai & Ehrenberg Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 2.00 
Chapters of Opera 2.0... aera Krehbiel rae 
ee aah ott “ “ “ 25 

Caro Wells Year Book , J) Evans G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “° 3a 
The Se vrtag of Bird Lit Washington bie Vservees Lea J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., 1.50 
eee vsaceceseedee Masefield * “ ‘ ‘ = 

ee ee, iational | Character. er he atin ——Religionus Education Assoc., Chicago—— 











HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ig His 9 eet Genes! For catalogue 


Sasreks the Principal, A. C. BoOYDEN, A. M’ 
SVE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronsorc, Mass. 





—— es. For catalogues address 
ouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





A CHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

STATE nog ym only. Especis) at- 

is called to the new course of House- 

hold Arts. For — address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principa 


Sia NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 





both sexes. Department’ for the peda- 

an ‘and technical training of teachers of 

commercial branches. - For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 





‘be presented at the meetings 
the state associations that may be 
held during the nolidegs. 





The bachelor bees: not want his ideal 
of woman shattered. He has placed 
her on 4 pinnacle of his temple to be 





w at a distance. He _ re- 
and keeps his illusions. 
— +e and Home. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The personal note is dominant in 
the January Century, with Andrew 
F. West’s “Grover Cleveland: A 
Princeton Memory,” the first chap- 
ters of the notable “Reminiscences of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens,” a new ac- 
count of the romance of “Poe and 


Mrs. Whitman,” and an installment | 


of Mrs. Sallie Coles Stevenson’s viva- 
cious letters giving her impressions 
of the young Queen Victoria. 


—In the Bverybody’s for Janu-| 
in the story | 


ary, John L. Mathews, 
of ‘“Tontitown,” gives an answer to 
the question, “What Is to be Done 
About Alien Immigration?’ Among 
other articles in this number are: 
“Burnt “Money,” Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’s sensational indictment of our 
shameless fire waste in this country; 
Maximilian. Foster’s illuminating 
statement of “where we are at” in the 
matter of fiying—“The Highway of 


self against intrigues and 


| for him to 
| Venezuela. 


| prorogued 





the Air’; “The Least of These,” the 
great uplift story of the year, by 
Lincoln Steffens; the third install- 
ment of “The Woman’s Invasion,” 
which discusses the shop girl and her 
relation to the rest of the female 
wage-earners. There is, too, an in- 
teresting account of a picturesque in- 
dustry in “The Quest of the Pearl,” 
by C. B. Taylor. In fiction the Janu- 
ary number is strong. 

—The January St. Nicholas isa 
jolly combination of Christmas and 
New Year good things. John Ken- 
drick Bangs’s “The Time Shop” is a 
whimsical story of Bobby and Mr. 
Promptness and Procrastination, 
with a pleasant Christmas flavor. 
Young amateur actors will delight in 
Marguerite Merington’s masque, 
“Father Time and His Children,” and 
there is a world of cheery help and 
inspiration in Rebecca Harding Da- 
vis’s little talk on “What We Can.” 
Beside holiday pictures and holiday 
rhymes and other holiday features, 
there are new chapters of the se- 
rials—Bradley Gilman’s “A Son of 
the Desert,” Mary Constance Du- 
bois’s “The Lass of the _ Silver 
Sword,” Ralph Henry’  Barbour’s 
“Captain Chub,” Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s “The Spring Cleaning.” 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan’s ‘‘Cook- 
ing Club,” Carolyn Wells’s “The 
Happychaps,” and Rupert Sargent 
Holland’s “Historic Boyhoods.” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 717.) 





plots at 
home he may redeem Venezuela from 
her present reputation as a kind of 
international outlaw. Castro will 


| probably spend his ill-gotten millions 


in Europe. It will not be prudent 


show his face again in 


A DISAPPOINTING SBHSSION. 


The British parliament has been 
until February. The 
fruits of the session are not exactly 
such that the Liberal government 
can point to them with pride. Of the 
ten important measures which were 
foreshadowed in the king’s speech ~t 
the opening, just one half have failed. 
These are the Licensing bill, which 
was thrown out by the House of 


Lords; the Education bill, which 
failed because the Church party 
asked more than the government 


could grant; the Irish Land Valuation 
bill, which was not introduced, and 
the Irish Land Purchase bill and the 
bill for the better housing of the 
working classes, which were dropped 
or put off till the next session. 


COMPLETED LEGISLATION. 


The completed legislation included 
the Old-Age Pensions bill, which is 
just passing into effect; the Irish Uni- 
versities bill; a bill limiting the work- 
ing day of miners underground to 
eight hours; a _ bill for the protection 
of children against the public houses 
and cigarette smoking; and a bill for 
the purchase of the London docks. 
Besides these, there was a bill not 
included in the original program 
but made necessary by the frantie 
demonstrations of the “suffragettes,” 


which imposes penalties for attempts 
to break up public meetings. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





KBITH’S. 
Will Cressy 


and Blanche Dayne DURIN 


Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. ¥.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mi 


the first half of 1908 we made these ang, freaf one ame Se nang pte ~ 
t ommendation. IA. to Tenn. E,. Theo. Mann orne La 
kx. te ifs, Mr. to N. Y., 


come next week as headliners in that| freq F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to V, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 


funniest of all New England sketches, | East Orange; to V. Y. Alice 8. Fordham 
entitled | *™Pton to 


written by Mr. Cressy, 
“Town Hall To-night.” 
other headline feature that will no 
doubt create a sensation, Bernardi, 
the Italian protean actor, who puts 
on an entire drama with many char- 
acters, all of which are taken by 
himself. This is the most elaborate 
affair of the kind ever devised, and 
Bernardi succeeds in mystifying his 
audience. Emmett Devoy and com- 
pany are also on the bill in that de- 
lightful sketch, “Dreamland.” Vio- 
let Gillette and George McFarlane 
have a musical comedy that is both 
bright and catchy. Another real sen- 
sation will be Hugh Lloyd, the 
bounding walker, who does not use 
a balance of any kind. Also on the 


bill is Griff, the English juggler; 
Willie Weston in a monologue; 


Smith and Heagney in a dancing and 
singing turn, and the Raven trio, 
equilibrists, making one of the most 
varied and interesting shows an- 
nounced in a long time. 


> 
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National Education Association. 
DENVER CONVENTION, JULY 5 to 9, 1909. 





Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North- 
emont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst 


There is an-| to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A. 


Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to VY. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MiINN. to V. Y.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palts 
normal. N.Y. to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N.J/J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. Nova Scotia to NV. ¥. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. O. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to V. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
rt. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fish, 
Milton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount, VT. to N. ¥, 
~_ M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. . Va, to O. Florence M. Raigsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. ; 


THE scHooL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS §& 
“ BREWER ceencs 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sinccn.ca Yamlies 
Gever= 


REI superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
eases, for nd _ FOREIG N feaerncston recommends good schools to parenta. Call om « 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yerk. 





’ ittee . att ‘ No use to specif We have them im large numbers 
Committee of co-operation for the VACANCIES from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 


state of Massachusetts :— 

Chairman, Irving O. Palmer, state 
director N. E. A., head of department 
of science, Newton High school, New- 
tonville. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of Jour- 
nal of Education, Boston; Professor 
William H. Burnham, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester; Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mund, principal Training School for 
Teachers, Lowell; John G. Thomp- 
son, principal State Normal school, 
Fitchburg; Walter S. Parker, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Bos- 
ton; Wilbur F. Gordy, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield; Dr. Frank 
BE. Spaulding, superintendent of 
schools, Newton; R. O. Small, super- 
intendent of schools, Grafton; Roland 





W. Guss, science department, State 
Normal school, North Adams. 
Eloquence is accounted the great- 


est of all possible gifts among the 
Arabs. According to Arab tradition, 
the most superlative degree of elo- 
quence was attained by King David, 
such being the beauty of his diction, 
added to the poetry of his words, that 
when he declaimed the psalms even 
birds and wild beasts were spell- 
bound, while on some occasions as 
many as 400 men died from the ex- 
cess of delight induced by his read- 
ing.—Exchange. 
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A friend who belonged to a number 
of societies and organizations often 
left her little boy with his grand- 
mother. He was lonely without his 
mother, and one day as she was about 
to leave him, he exclaimed: “Oh, 
don’t go! Don’t be a clubber any 
more, just be a mamma!” 


” 
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SOME OTHER CAUSE. 
Barber—‘‘Hair getting 





Ever tried our hair preparation, 
sir?” 

Customer—‘‘No, I can’t 
on that.” 


thin, sir. 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions oe $60 to $70 per month. or fu 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ge. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaiming 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in eyery 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 





Manhattan Building. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4:2 ‘seccor strecs, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten st 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
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29-A Beacon St. . + Beston, Maas. 
wh. F. JARVIS 


emg disteem Telaepkece ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Se 


DENVER. COLO RADO 
UNION PACIFIC 


Unequalled Service. Finest Equipment. Rock Ballasted Track. 
»« Travel Made Perfectly Safe by Electric Block Signals ... 


van to use this line on your trip to attend the meeting of 


The National Education Association 


At Denver, Colo., the coming Summer. 
For booklets, rates, etc., address 


WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agt., 
176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHANCELLOR’S OUR CITY SCHOOLS 


_ THEIR DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT 





This is a companion volume to Chancellor’s Our Schools: Their Administration 
and Supervision, and completes the discussion of school administration as applied to 
cities with a population of 50,000 or over. The importance of the problems treated is 
coming to be fully recognized, and Dr. Chancellor’s clear analysis aad constructive 
suggestion make his chapters of peculiar value to principals, superintendents, and 
boards of ejiucation. 

Cloth 354 pages $1.25 


LAING’S MANUAL OF READING 


The psychology of reading underlies al] questions of method, Laing’s Manual 
has just been revised and enlarged by the addition of three new chapters setting forth 
the results of recent experiment and investigation at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and of Pennsylvania, and at some of the German universities. 
The book is rich in suggestion to primary teachers as well as to supervisors 





Cloth 224 pages $1.00 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY =: -_ Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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